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THIS, THE WYE OAK, IS IN TALBOT COUNTY, MARYLAND. HEIGHT, 85 FEET; SPREAD, 148 FEET; CIRCUMFERENCE OF TRUNK AT FIVE FEET ABOVE THE 
GROUND IS 20 FEET; ESTIMATED AGE, 425 YEARS. 
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A PROMISE MADE... 
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Many years ago we made the promise of unchanging 
quality — stating in simple terms a policy that has 
always been in operation in the manufacture of 
Larro Feeds. 


We made this pledge to our customers for two 
reasons — we knew it to be correct and we knew 
we could keep the promise. 


When a dairyman or poultryman has used a feed 
with success, he has a right to expect exactly the 
same feed whenever he asks for it by name. Users 
of Larro Feeds know that Larro formulas do not 
vary—In spite of the natural variation in chemical 
analysis and texture of various ingredients, the 
special machinery used in the Larro Miil enables 
us to make Larro Feeds so that they are always 
the same in chemical analysis, texture and 
feeding results. 


The great LARRO RESEARCH FARM is constantly 
studying the problems of animal nutrition — ever at 
work proving feeds of all kinds — testing new ideas 
— abreast of every new feeding theory and practice. 
Some day even Larro formulas may be improved. If 
better feeds can be made, they will bear the Larro 
name — until then, Larro Feeds will not change. 


LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY 
for 


DAIRY, POULTRY AND HOGS 





OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 
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NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


run. e cost will be very 
little. 
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SAVE MONEY! Get your Koofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
ees the dealer would get. Al) kinds and styles. 
jalvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on, Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 
Raleigh Fence & Reofing Co. 

Dept P.3 Raleigh; N.C. 


Gur Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 


If-you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 


a small classified ad to be Y 
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ble next seaso1 
| destroyed. The same 
| L. A. NIVEN is true 
j vegetables lying 
| stalks, vines, etc., left in the garden. It 
is very important therefore that these be 
| cleaned up immediately after harve 
| citi burned, or buried deep 
| 
| rryytt 
2. Where one has not plante gar- 
| den recently some of the follo g 
tables, time should be lost im putting 
them in: Snapbeans, beets, carrots 
| bage, collard, Chinese cabbage, tomatoes 
| turnips, potatoes, and rutabagas. 
| 3. To produce head lettuce during the 
| late fall and early winter sow secd nox 
a bed in a semi-shaded place, transplant 
ing the plants to the permanent rows as 
soon. as they are large enough. Get a 


piece of ground ready for setting 


: ettine 
| plants and remember that lettuce to be 
must be grown quickly, and this 


good 


| 

| means that a moist and very rich piece of 
| soil is essential. 
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cabbage is a vegetable that 


4 Chinese 


} * ° 1 
s wot fhroperss appreciated, It is excel- 


ent ior 
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salads, and when cooked like 
cabbage, has a very desirable flavor with- 
| out the strong cabbage odor. Sow the 


seed in beds now and transplant later on, 
or where one prefers, plant the seed in 
the hill where they are to remain. Handle 
in the same general way as cabbage 

5. The collard is another winter veqe- 
not properly 
folks. It will grow on poorer ground 
will 


more adverse conditions 


table that is wppreciated by 


LIT 





than cabbage, stand more cold. and 


in general 


; 
plants may be set now, or even the seed 


; sowed in beds and transplanted later on 
| where one prefers the seed may 
TIand! 
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| planted where they are to remain und] 
| inthe same general way as cabbage. 


Soak such hard coated seeds as car 


| ; 5 as 
| rots, Oeet especiall 


;, etc., before planting, 
' the weather is dry. Then in order t 
get a stand, cover the tops of the row 


where the seed is planted 
hay, or other materials, keeping them v 


wet sacks 


| until the seed begin to come through the 
|; ground 

| 

i 7. Put in a supply of the following 
| 


garden seed for planting during the next 
tix or cight weeks: Endive, kale, lettuc 
mustard, onions, parsley, and 
Every home garden should have some of 
these planted between August 15, and 
early October, depending on location 


spinach 


One 
of the surest ways of making certain of 
planting them is to put in a seed supply 
ahead of time: 

8. It is not only more difficult to get a 
stand of garden seed during the late sum- 
mer and fall than in the spring, but more 
dificult to get them to grow rapidly, This 
makes it doubly important, not only to 
plant in a well prepared rich soil, but to 
frequently with some of the 
readily available nitrogens. A side appli- 
cation of nitrogen two or three 
weeks will go a long way toward hasten- 
ing maturity. 
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| Bean Beetle Bears Watching 
ON’T fail to kee; 


the Mexican 
the pest that eats the bean leaves, giving 
them a lacy appearance, the result being 
complete destruction of the plant. An ap- 
plication of poison when they first appear, 
with the dose repeated two to four times 
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bean beetle. This is 





at intervals of three to five days, will 


i 
maraucer, 





check this Use calciun ar- 
senate mixed in the proportion of one part 
to nine parts hydrated or powdered lime 
Some prefer a mixture of one part cal- 
cium arsenat e part fine dusting sul 
phur, and f parts hydrated or pow- 
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Grow Fall Crop English Peas 
A! ALL crop of English peas should be 
= grown in every garden. Usually any 


urplus may be sold at a good price. Ip 
the mountains of North Carolina and 
\ n plant them between July 15 and 


ugust 1; in the Piedmont section oj the 
inas and the miadle and _ tidewater 





sectron of Virginia plant between August 
15 ; in eastern North Carolina and 
lowe south Carolina, plant late in Au- 
st to early Sepember. The Alaska and 
1omas Laxton are two varieties most 


used. Any variety that one 

rr in the spring and likes may be used. 

PI and handle in the same general 

1 spring, with the exception that 

1 1 should be planted about twice as 

leep now. It is important that a well 

repared, fertile, and moist piece of 
rround selected. L. A. NIVEN,. 


I verthing the up-hill pull ths 
k. I reckon there ain't nothin’ wrong 
in that if you got the strength to go. | 
know I didn’t have 
no down-hill pull 
when I was tryin’ to 
get out of that mess 


I See By Lhe Ads 


xy the ads in this paper nearly 
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] got into with that 
tricky hired hand 
3ut [ got out all 
right. That's what 


comes of havin’ a 
good reputation. | 





ain't never beat no- 
body out of nothin’ 
BILL CASPER in my life I don't 
reckon. I ain’t never 





1 to pay my debts. Sometimes J can't 
°s pay ’em right off but if they just 
they'll get their money. 
vhy I got credit. That’s why ! 

can borrow money at the banks. That's 
thy the bank lets me have money at 
interest like [ told you 





ight per cent 


oUt last week 


how I know lots of folks that’s got 
pull. ] that’s why it 
funny when | in this 
in it was 


up-hill reckon 


struck me so 


seen 
everthing 


paper that nearly 


eaded up hill. 

There's a 
fine lookin’ black car a whizzin’ up hill 
little further is fire car 
just gettin’ to the top of a real steep hill. 
Then there's that pretty green car stop- 
ped in front of somebody's house. But 
it’s got a hill to go up if it don’t tum 
Then there's the big yellow caf 
been up a hill. I know it has 
because there it is—right at the top. 


ads 


You just look at the 


Just another 


around. 


It's done 


Then look what Ethel saved somebody 
I know that fellow’s pullin’ 
his harrow up hill. Then there’s that fel 
low plowin’ up-hifl which says “Watch 
her lay into it.””. Yes sir it looks like ever 
thing is got a up-hill pull. 


on 100 acres. 


Well, farmers has too. It ain't nothi’ 
new But I reckon most of us is 
about as happy as anybody else. I see by 
the papers lots of folks in town ain't go 
no job now and I know they ain’t got 10 
cow, or no meat in the 
smokehouse or no corn to make m« al out 
of. JT call that a up-hill pull too. They 
drawin’ bigger pay than any of 
ever done but what good did it do them: 
They ain't got none of it now. (nd I 
don’t reckon some of them know wheft 
the next meal is coming from. Weve 
had a up-hill pull but we've usually got 
somethin ‘to eat. The up-hill pull is all 
right if you got strength to keep goin. 


to us. 


garden, or no 


1-,} 


Loen 
veen 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER j 
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da 3. If the farm is priced right. Con- 
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Better Farm Business in August 


How to Buy, How to Pay for It; How to Sell, How to Spend the Money 


|. In Buying Fall Seed, Feed, and Fertilizers, 
Let’s Remember These Things 


EFORE buying vetch and other seed, one should 
always ask for and get official statements as to 
purity and germination. 


Most states, through their agricultural departments, 
provide a means of inspecting seed; some do this work 
through seed associations. 

Of course, it is important to buy 
seed at the lowest possible market 
prices. A way to do this is to get 
together and order by the carlot 
and through group action make ar- 
rangements to pay cash. The sim- 
plest procedure is as follows: Hold 
a meeting of those wanting seed; 
list the orders—each order should 
be accompanied by check to be de- 
posited with the bank; name a 
committee to request bids and notify farmers when 
seed arrive. The committee will save if in placing the 
orders the scedsman is asked to tag each farmer’s seed 
separately and make up a manifest to show how the 
various lots are placed in the car. 


J. W. FIROR 


The Georgia Cotton Growers’ Codperative Associ- 
ation and the Farm Bureau of Alabama have been pur- 
chasing vetch seed for their members. 


2. Speaking of seed, we have ob- 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


sidering the increase in population and the changes in 
farm practices, farms possessing soils that are fertile 
and also suitable for using improved machinery are 
worth more than before the war, while washed, steep, 
rough lands are worth less. 


4. It is a good time to buy a farm, but always re- 
member that the original investment in farming is an 
important element in the cost of producing crops. There- 
fore buy carefully and also, if unable to pay for the 
farm, be sure to get a long-time loan at a reasonable 
interest charge. 


5. For young men who want to be farmers, this is 
the period of opportunity for buying farms, because 
we have had 15 years of unusual industrial develop- 
ment and commercial activities in the cities, drawing 
heavily on the manhood of the rural districts for labor 
and leaders. It has been a period of unusual oppor- 
tunity in industry. This is gradually changing with 
industry overbuilt and overmanned. The evef-fickle op- 
portunity is looking longingly toward the country again. 


III. Facts About Marketing Farm Products 


ITH the passage of the Federal farm relief bill, 
cooperative marketing among farmers is being 
brought to the front of the stage. As codper- 


ative marketing has been developed in the United 
States, it means farmers working together for their 
mutual benefit in accomplishing a definite goal. The 
simple principles are: first, to organize by and for the 
farmers with each member having one vote; second, 
the earnings on capital used in the business are to be 
limited to the normal amount due for interest; third, 
the management to be set up for its business ability and 
controlled through directors elected by the members; 
fourth, there must be a need for the service that is to 
be rendered; and fifth, the motive back of the organi- 
zation shall be one of profitable service to the membérs, 


A coéperative whose motive is to make money for 
capital or to furnish jobs for a particular group is 
according to this meaning, one in name only. 


2. During the last five years there has been a trend 
toward the consolidation of firms engaged in the mar- 
keting of dairy products. Two of the largest mergers 
handled $400,000,000 worth of dairy products last year. 
In the codperative field, 2,500 codperatives handled 
$640,000,000 worth of dairy products. A struggle be- 
tween private enterprises and these co6peratives is cer- 
tain to come. Obviously, the way to meet this compe- 
tition for power is for the co6perative dairy farmers to 
keep together. A central body for codrdinating the 
business is desirable. 

3. Starting in 1920 with only 126 members, the 

Perryton Equity Exchange, Perryton, 
Texas, has increased its membership to 





served, year after year, a rush during 
the spring planting time to get cotton, 


Before You Eat— 


500 farmers and last year handled 
$1,616,907 worth of grain, paying back 
to the members $18,411 in patronage 








corn, and field peas for seed purposes. 


dividends. 





Nearly every community in the South 
has farmers growing desirable and 
suitable varieties of farm crops. Very 
often the difficulty is not one of having 
adaptable, pure, and good seed, but in 
taking sufficient care at harvest time to 
keep the seed from being mixed, and 
then storing carefully until needed next 
spring. 

Every community should have one or 
more farmers who are willing to save 
and sell good seed. Incidentally, this is 
another way to get cash in the spring- 
time. 


‘ 





3. In buying fertilizers and lime this 
fall to be used with the winter legumes, 
alfalfa, and grain crops, let us do these 
things: Get the market prices by asking 
for quotations ahead of time, codp- 
erate to buy by the carload, and note 
the analysis in each instance. 

4. In many sections of the South, 
Prospects at this time point to an excel- 
lent production of corn, hay, and pea- 
nuts. These are feed crops. Very often 
the fall surpluses of feed have melted 
away by the following spring. This is 
a good tine to make a careful estimate 
of how much feed will be needed be- 
tween now and the next harvest. Store 
and save this amount. If you have too 
much, sell the surplus—don’t waste it; 
if you do not have enough, buy when 
the market is active and prices low. 


Il. Now Is a Good Time to Buy a 
Farm 
F YOU are a farmer and need a 
farm ; 
2. If the farm that you want is con- 


Veniently located as to roads, schools, 
and markets; 





1 WHILE IM SETTING THINGS 
ON THE TABLE, You 


Boys CAN BE 
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The Agricultural Corporation of 
Maryland, an organization affiliated 
with the Farm Bureau, bought $968,716 
worth of feed, fertilizers, and other 
farm supplies for Maryland farmers 
/ last year. Mostly feed was dealt with. 
i /, 
NM /, 
Pay 'h | 


The Sowega Melon Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Adel, Georgia, had a very suc- 
cessful season this year, handling about 
4,000 cars of watermelons for Georgia 
and Florida farmers. This association 
started in a small way in 1921 with only 
179 farmer-members. 


SSS 


4. Although there has been an in- 
crease in consumption of milk among 
the people of the United States, this 
market furnishes an opportunity for 
the farmer’s supply of whole milk. The 
per capita demand has fluctuated with 
business conditions, size of families, 
and seasons. Dairymen can use adver- 
tising as a means of increasing the 
consumption and also to move their 
surplus. Use the local papers to teach 
the consumers that milk is a food as 
well as a beverage, that it is produced 
under clean conditions, and that it is the 
last food product that should be taken 
from the budget. 


SSS 
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5. Every community in the Cotton 
3elt meeds a good source of income 
which will bring in money in the spring. 
The intrinsic value of cash money to 
farmers in the cotton states is much 
greater in April, May, or June, than in 
September, October, or November. 

It is encouraging to note a trend to- 
ward this farm readjustment. Farmers 
in northern Alabama are developing a 
market for eggs. In South Georgia, 
one county got $500,000 from melons, 
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North Carolina Agriculture—Forward! 


[ J sing 0 all signs fail, we are just at the begin- 
ning of a great forward movement in North 
Carolina agriculture. 

It was perhaps not without significance that the week 
after the Federal Farm Board organized in Washing- 
ton to help put American agriculture as a whole on a 
better business basis, the North Carolina Farmers’ 
and Farm Women’s Convention held the most memor- 
able session in its history and through able committees 
of specialists and farmers reviewed the present agri- 
cultural situation in our state and mapped out the 
policies along which progress must be made. 


From one end of America to the other there is a 
determination to face the facts affecting farm welfare, 
determine on practicable remedies, and push steadily 
toward their adoption. 

I 

North Carolina has long needed a thoroughgoing 
analysis of our farm situation and of the farm policies 
which have proved best as a result of research and 
experiment. Now that this has been done, not only for 
agronomy, animal husbandry, horticulture, dairying, 
poultry-raising, and forestry, but also for agricultural 
economics and agricultural engineering, we feel that 
we- are at last ready for a great forward march in 
North Carolina farm progress. For it is the purpose 
of our State College leaders and others associated with 
them not simply to compile a compendium of agricul- 
tural information but to prepare the chart and compass 
for a general advance in each county and section. Ob- 
jectives will be set up toward which leaders in each 
county will direct their energies, and each year there 
will be a checking-up to see what has been accomplished 
and to consider how best to complete and perfect the 
remaining program. Furthermore, at each session of 
the State Farmers’ Convention, progress for the whole 
state will be reviewed, the general program amended 
in the light of new discoveries, and a thoroughgoing 
revision of the whole state program made each five 
years. 

Il 

It seems to us that any broad study of the conditions 
of our North Carolina farmers must recognize these 
fundamental facts :— 


1. We have a badly balanced system of agriculture with 
too much emphasis on plant production and far too little on 
animal production. 


2. We are cultivating too much poor land from which 
real profits cannot be expected—and letting much land now 
fairly good become poor. 


3. We are shockingly backward in the adoption and use 
of labor-saving machinery. 


4. We have too much waste land that cannot be profitable 
until we utilize it either for pastures, forestry, or the in- 
creased production of food and feed crops. 


5S. We have a crop lien, time prices credit system which 
is a curse both to farmers and to the best class of merchants. 


6. We import vast quantities of flour, meal, meat, hay, 
and corn that we could grow with profit to ourselves. 


7. We are not getting the profits that we should get from 
what we grow because of our failure to use proper methods 
of standardization, grading, and codperative marketing. 


8 The majority of our farmers are using scrub seed and 
scrub sires, whereas the use of purebred seed and purebred 
sires would greatly increase profits without an extra lick of 
labor sr dollar of expense. 


A review of these eight drawbacks to North Carolina 
farm progress leads us to one inevitable conclusion. 
And that is that the one fundamental reform, and about 
which nearly all the others must be worked out, is 
covered in Item No. 1. As we have so often said, there 
are two great arms of agriculture :— 


(1) Plant Production. 
(2) Animal Production. 


in plant production—the growing of crops—North 
Carolina ranks high. In animal production, it ranks 
shockingly low. We were eighth last year in rank 
among the states in crop production but in three out- 
standing forms of animal production—hogs, cattle, and 
sheep—we averaged twenty-seventh place. That we 
cannot expect to achieve agricultural prosperity without 
increasing our livestock seems to us abundantly proved 
by this fact—that we have in recent years made amaz- 
ing records in crop production—dimbing up as high as 
fifth place among the states once or twice—and yet 
everybody knows that North Carolina agriculture is in 
distress and our mortgage debt growing appallingly. 
Success in plant production alone will not save us. 


The truth is that we not only have a low rank in ani- 
mal production, but we have not even been holding our 
own among the rest of the states in this respect. 
Consider the following figures showing North Caro- 


values, sheep values, and poultry values for each of 
the last five census periods :— 


NORTH CAROLINA’S RANK AMONG THE STATES 


Loss 
1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1880-1920 
CRITE i505 cecnecwcee 23 B 34 33 33 10 
(Pere: 13 16 16 20 19 6 
Ere 23 25 34 32 37 14 
POMS vik sctccies 16 12 22 23 19 73 
Gain. 


“The reason we don’t succeed with livestock is that 
our folks just don’t want to take the pains and trouble 
required,” said Master Farmer Shelton at the Farmers’ 
Convention; and who will say he is not right? But 
necessity is going to force us to mend our ways. “You 
were down in our county a year or two ago urging the 
importance of dairying,” an Eastern North Carolina 
farmer said to us last week, “and it didn’t seem to 
make much impression then, but now that cotton and 
peanuts are not paying so well, farmers are taking up 
the idea.” 


And just to illustrate more vividly our backward- 
ness in animal production, it may be well to point out 
here that whereas in America as a whole there ‘is one 
cow for each five persons, in more than one-fourth of 
the North Carolina counties there is not one cow for 
each fifteen persons, these counties and the numbers of 
persons per cow being as follows :— 





Dasha .cccsscs 15.1 Columbus .22.0 Edgecombe ....30.1 
POR SEON ccccccck SD BOOCIRNE cvcccscte® PRG cccceccsscess 32.0 
PROPEIDTA 4.2065 16.2 Wayne .........22.4 Martin 3.6 
Halifax i Bi ee ay ©.” aa ea iS 
Harnett 2 Beaufort .......23.1 Carteret . 4 
Forsyth G6 Bertie ....6s0000280d Wilson | 
Greene 9 Onslow ........23.3 New Hanover...87.1 
Duplin Dee ee eer, ae) ere 164.0 
Cumberland ...20.5 Brunswick .....24.9 

GED: cnccvcsics hes CHOWOR cescci-s 27.2 

ae 1V 
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Let us begin with Item No. 1 in our list of eight 
agricultural drawbacks and see how a program of more 
livestock will help reform practically all of them. 

1, Poor Land—Much land we are now cultivat- 
ing will not pay 50 cents a day for the time spent on 
it. “Plant no land in corn that. will not make at least 
20 bushels and no land in cotton that will not make at 
least half a bale,” is a rule that would eliminate much 
wasted labor. We use fertilizers as a substitute for 
soil-building instead of a supplement to it with the 
result that there is often no profit after the fertilizers 
are paid for. With more livestock and consequently 
more manure and more humus for the soil, both labor 
and fertilizers spent on it would pay better. Further- 
more, soil washing is largely the result of lack of 
manure and humus. 

2. Labor-saving Machinery.—We don’t use labor- 
saving machinery largely because it is not so much 
needed for cotton and tobacco, and we are not raising 
enough livestock to get maximum profits from its use 
with corn, hay, etc. : 

3. Waste Land.— With livestock, part of our 
enormous acreage of idle land could be made profitable 
by conversion into pasture, and part of it could be 
growing hay and feed crops, leaving the rest to be 
devoted to really scientific forestry. 

4. Time Prices Credit—Our farmers and mer- 
chants endure this curse because with plant production 
alone, farmers have money principally in the fall. 
With livestock, money would come in practically all the 
year round and a cash system and bank credit would 
be possible for most farmers. 

5. Imported Food and Feed.— Livestock would 
supply the meats and encourage the raising of the feed. 

The development of livestock will enable us to main- 








A Hint to the Wise— 


WHY ARENT YOU 
FULL THIS YEAR 












TOOMUCH FOODER 





“SHUCKS, WHERE’S ALL THE GRAIN?” 

If cribs could talk, these conversations would 
probably be heard next fall in more than one 
community where fodder pulling is still practiced. 
The bulk may be as great as usual but the weight 
will not be. 


lina’s rank among the states in cattle values, hog Stet EN ister, 

















tain if not increase the state’s present income from 
crops or plant production, and give an added and brand- 
new source of income from the further development of 


livestock. It is not a case of losing crop values and 
substituting livestock values, but a case of adding ani- 
mal production values to plant production values—get- 
ting a profitable two-armed system_of agriculture in- 
stead of the unprofitable one-armed system we have 
had all these years. 


It is here we are convinced, that we must make the 
first great reform in the new program for a more 
profitable North Carolina agriculture. We must add 
animal production to plant production. 


“RELIEF WILL BE FOR ORGANIZED 
FARMERS ONLY” 


NDER this heading three weeks ago we sum- 
| marized our conception of the plans and poli- 

cies “of the Federal Farm Board. And every 
utterance and action of the board since that time has 
been in line with what we then said. Its fundamental 
policy, in fact, has been summarized by this official 
statement :— 

“The board believes that its work as directed 
by law and by opportunity can best be done by 
working with and through established groups of 
farmers who are organised, or who may be organ- 
ized, on a basis of specific farm commodities. The 
board believes that the larger the group and the 


more regional or national its scope, the better 
and more readily can assistance be given. It will 


therefore be a part of the board’s program to 

assist, so far as may be, in the development of such 

groups, where necessary.” 

The cartoon by J. N. Darling on page 3 pretty accu- 
rately pictures the real situation. The Federal Farin 
Board wants to help the farmers but it will help only 
those who show a willingness to help themselves by 


organizing. 
Ano Thi 
efin en ry 
= 
dle VE id— 
CY 
si DON’T believe you could do a better thing,” said 





Mr. David R. Coker when in our office last week, 

“than to sound a general alarm about the increase 
of pellagra in our rural districts. Tenant farmers espe- 
cially are neglecting to have gardens or cows, with the 
result that their badiy-balanced 
diet is producing pellagra victims 
by the hundreds in many a South- 
ern county. I know one county 10 
which I believe there are a thou- 
sand cases.” Mr. Hugh McRae of 
Wilmington heartily concurred in 
Mr. Coker’s opinion and said that 
the disease is claiming vast num- 
bers of victims in the almost cow- 
less counties of Eastern North 
Carolina. 

* * x 





DAVID R. COKER 


“We can not only have cows and vegetables as easily 
in South Carolina as elsewhere,’ Mr. Coker went on to 


ay, “I > wh ation 
IODINE IN SOUTH tej ll — the whole n 7 : 
CAROLINA VEGETABLES 'S Waking up to the fac 
that our South Carolina 


vegetables (and I presume the same thing is true of 
those from Eastern and Middle North Carolina) have 4 
high content of iodine that greatly increases their health 
value. The alarming prevalence of goiter in the North- 
ern and Western states is causing doctors to recom- 
mend vegetables from sections where the soil supplies 
much iodine.” 
= 

“Our folks are up in arms about the demands of the 
attorneys for $25,000 apiece for throwing the Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association 
into a receivership,” said a Rock- 
ingham County farmer. “Thes¢ 
lawyers professed to be doing a great, disinterested, 
public service. What The Progressive Farmer said 
about their present demands exactly suits our notions.” 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 
Longview Farm Talks—By Clarence Poe. 
Needed Dairy Legislation for Carolinas-V irginia. 
News of South Carolina Farmers’ Week. 
The Deadly Waste Corners—By J. W. Holland. 
Catarrh and What to Do About It—By F. M. Reg: 


TOBACCO FARMERS 
RESENT DEMANDS 
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An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


EW matters have attracted more attention and 

comment in America these last few weeks than 

the appointment and organization. of the Federal 
Farm Board. The newspapers everywhere have given 
the farmer the front page. And in everything the Fed- 
eral Farm Board has said to farm- 
ers the emphasis has been on or- 
ganization. We may be at the be- 
ginning of a new era in agricul- 
ture. The national government 
may make the duty and advan- 
tages of codperative action so clear 
as to make such cooperative action 
inevitable on the part of every im- 
portant agricultural group in the 
country. 





CLARENCE POE 


The Nations Move Toward Peace 


NOTHER great movement of our times, which is 

not only nation-wide but world-wide in its scope, 

has had many notable manifestations these last few 
weeks. We refer to the general moral and intellectual 
revolt against war as a means of settling international 
disputes. As we write this, there is, of course, a possi- 
bility that some accident may yet throw Russia and 
China into armed conflict, but all the prospects are that 
both nations will abide by the Kellogg Peace Treaty, 
which, like the League of Nations, is a natural fruit of 
America’s determination to make the World War “a 
war to end war’ as so often expressed by President 
Wilson. 

The literature and drama of the time afford abundant 
evidence of the new attitude the public is assuming in 
this respect. In New York recently we found as per- 
haps the most popular plays, two which portray with 
devastating vividness the terrible mental and moral 
havoc as well as physical sufferings of war—pictures 
which a few years ago would have been branded and 
blacklisted as too “pacifist” for support. And at the 
same time perhaps the best selling novel of the day, 
All Quiet on the Western Front, which is also being 
reprinted serially, presents the horrors of the World 
War to readers almost as poignantly as the play, Jour- 
ney's End, presents them to the spectators. 

The fact that President Herbert Hoover in America 
and Premier Ramsay McDonald in Great Britain are 
both, we believe, whole-heartedly interested in promot- 
ing international peace, together with the further fact 
that they have a most effective “go-between” in Am- 
bassador Dawes, renders the time especially propitious 
for a general forward movement toward peace. 

Furthermore, there are evidences that the churches 
everywhere realize the shame of what Winston 
Churchill recently wrote regarding their attitude in all 
nations during the World War :— 

“Religion having discreetly avoided conflict on 
the fundamental issues, offered its encouragement 
and consolation, through all its forms, impartially 
to all the combatants.” 

What is now becoming the general sentiment of 
church leaders was recently expressed by the Bishop 
of Chichester, England, who quoted Mr. Churchill's 
remark and added :— 

“Just as a nation is not wholly civilized in which 
duels between human individuals survive, so a 
world is not wholly civilized in which war sur- 
vives as the arbitrament in the disputes of nations. 

What can the churches do? They can press, 

press for the acceptance of the principle of arbi- 
tration, they can press the advantage and the neces- 
sity of arbitration as a method of settling—really 
settling—disputes s; and they can make it plain that 
im no circumstances whatever will they give their 
encouragement or support to their own nation if 
that nation either enters upon a war against a ver- 
dict of the arbitrating court or refuses an offer of 
arbitration from the nation to which they are 
opposed.” 


All Classes Need Organization 
A’ A TIME when the daily papers practically every 


day report the formation of some gigantic new 

merger or combination in industry, finance, or 
Commerce, there is also a general awakening to the fact 
that no group of workers anywhere can afford to re- 
Main unorganized. Unorganized individuals in any line 
of human activity today present an aspect of abject 
elplessness which makes them the hopeless prey of all 
other classes. These unorganized groups are really in 
Practically the “same position as were the slaves of a 
century ago. And just as the moral sense of mankind 
revolted against slavery, so it is declaring today that 
it is against public policy, against the trend of the times 
pend the general principles of civilization and human 
elfare, for any group of workers to occupy | a posites 


CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
helplessness before the gigantic combinations which 
today dominate all commercial activities. 

Perhaps the two most backward classes in the matter 
of organization have been the farmers of America and 
the textile workers of the South. We have already re- 
ferred to the new national impetus to agricultural or- 
ganization provided through the formation of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, and there is much in evidence to 
indicate that even the most reactionary of our Southern 
industrial leaders must fall into line and promote rather 
than resist the general tendency toward the organiza- 
tion of all branches of labor, including their own. 

Storm centers of agitation in this respect in recent 
months have been Elizabethton, Tenn., and Gastonia, 
N. C. It is extremely gratifying therefore to find the 
leading daily paper in Gastonia reprinting most con- 
spicuously an editorial from another daily of the tex- 
tile belt, the Spartanburg Herald, appealing to cotton 
manufacturers to “codperate with the inevitable.” It 
begins with this frank and forceful statement :— 

“Putting aside what McMahon, McGrady, and 
others say about people and affairs in the South, 
what is to be the policy of re sponsible mill man- 
agements as regards organization of their labor? 

Will they assume a resolutely hostile attitude to 

any organization at all under any circumstances? 

If they do, history is against them. The steady 

trend of social evolution is against them. Sooner 

or later the issue will be drawn and refuse to down. 

“Consistency, the plainest principle of fair play, 
is against them, for the manufacturers are them- 
selves organized. Why? To promote mutual ad- 
vantage, codperate in caring for a common interest, 
when legislation, taxes, power rates, and other 
matters affecting them arise. They have been class- 

conscious and alert to protect their interests for a 

long time. With what face, reason, or ultimate 

success could they hope forever to oppose organi- 
zation of the wage-earning personnel in that in- 
dustry ?” 


The New Tariff Legislation 
i ee nation is again in the throes of tariff-making. 


And the various interests that clamor for higher 

protection, or a greater degree of power in exploit- 
ing the American market, present an increasingly tan- 
gled web. One new factor of great importance is 
found in the large number of American business men 
who have now made investments in foreign enterprises 
in order to take advantage of their cheap labor, and 
are now on the side of lower tariffs. Unfortunately for 
agriculture, however, this applies particularly to men 
who have invested in foreign agricultural production—- 
the Cuban sugar and pineapple industry, Indian jute, 
and Mexican tomatoes, for example. 

Senator Borah of Idaho has already vigorously de- 
nounced the Hawley tariff bill, which has come over 
from the House for Senate consideration and Senator 
Capper of Kansas has expressed himself strongly un- 
der the heading, “The Farm Tariff Monstrosity.” Sen- 
ator Borah says, “I do not think that in all the history 
of tariff legislation there has been such an utter dis- 
regard of the pledges of a party as are incorporated in 
the House tariff bill.” And Senator Capper writes :— 

“One of the chief reasons the special farm-re- 
lief session of Congress was called by President 

Hoover, as he himself made known, was to obtain 

‘limited’ upward revision of the tariff in the in- 
terest of agriculture. The understood purpose of 
the revision was to afford further aid toward put- 
ting the f farming industry on an economic equality, 
so far as possible, with general industry. An ex- 
ception was the depressed textile industry, which 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


5 
HIS list of country things she loves most 
comes from a woman reader in Hockley 

County, Texas:— 

6 I love the marvel of putting eggs in the incubator, 

giving them proper heat and attention, and the final 

\ coming forth of pretty downy chicks. 

6 I love the sweet music the little chicks make while 

eating their meals. 

] I love to water a thirsty flower and see the smile 
of thanks that radiates from it shortly afterwards. 

q I love to watch the birds bathing in the water run- 

i} ning from the hose when I water my flowers and 
garden, 

6 I love a certain sweetness, softness, and beauty with 
which all young, baby creatures are endowed 

§ I love all the things too numerous to mention with 

b which country life is filled, that amuse and inspire 
and show us the love, mercy, and _ infinite wisdom. of 

i. § 

4 


God, MRS. FINLEY P. PRA 
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is virtually a first cousin of agriculture. And 
was tentatively agreed that help would be given to 
similar hard-pressed industries, if any. 

“Instead of a ‘limited’ tariff bill, however, we 
have one modifying virtually every schedule, and, 
with few exceptions, modifying them upward, al- 
though existing duties are the highest ever known.’ 
Senator Capper, concludes by saying: “In the back- 

ground, as a final safeguard, is the veto power of the 
President.” On this point The New Republic reports 
the President as having already told representatives of 
Big Business that the bill so flagrantly violates his 
promises that unless they recede from their demands, 
he will have no choice but to veto it. President Taft 
lost Western support in 1909 (and probably lost the 
election for his party three years later) by accepting a 
tariff bill too plainly the handiwork of special interests 
—and President Hoover may well keep Taft’s fate in 
mind. 


She Ministry of Beauty 


Where Is Your Favorite Crape Myrtle? 
is a good time to watcl 


OW is a} i vatch the crape myrtles 
you see blooming in your community and pick 
out the ones that have the most beautiful color- 


ing. Then early next spring cuttings may be made 
from these favorite plants and their beauty multiplied. 





Late next winter or early spring take any small limb 
about the size of a lead pencil, cut off the tips, miake a 
long slanting cut for about four inches at the base, and 
set firmly in rich, moist ground. In the majority of 
cases this operation will give you a new crape myrtle— 
the color, of course, the same as the parent tree. Even 
if the plants you like best are at a neighbor’s, he will 
probably be willing to spare you the three or four little 
limbs you will want for cuttings, or perhaps give you 
a sprout from the base of the tree. 


And of course we can hardly be expected to refrain 
from repeating our every-summer remark about the 
crape myrtle, namely, that no other plant under Heaven 
will furnish— 

—so much beauty 
—for so long 
—with so little trouble. 


ALand of Rural (omradeship 
Another Chance for “A Day Off” 


AYBE that article by Harry Williamson on this 

page last week made you decide to take “a day 

off” a little oftener than you have been doing 
with its “chance to rest at the Palace Beautiful.” 











We really believe farmers are entitled to more holi- 
days and that it would be better if more of them ob- 
served the rule of “work while you work and play 
while you play.” Some farmers keep up a sort of 
monotonous grind all the year round when they would 
be better off if they worked more vigorously during 
their work time and let themselves have more vacation 
periods clear away from all work. 

suggestion: “Labor 
observed by farmers, 


All of which leads up to this 
Day” is a holiday not generally 
but why shouldn’t it be? It always comes on the first 
Monday in September and in the big cities, business 
generally closes up for it. Why not resolve now on 
some holiday program for “Labor Day” next month— 
September 2—in which some friends, neighbors, or 
kinsfolk can join you? For one thing it might be a 
good day for your family reunion if such an event has 
not already been arranged for. 


AThought for the Week 


FAVORITE quotation of the late Sir William 
Osler was this “Salutation of the Dawn” trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit :— 


Look to this Day, for it is Life— 
The very life of Life. 

In its brief space lie all the verities 
And realities of your existence, 
The bliss of growth, 

The glory of action, 

The splendor of beauty; 

For yesterday is but a dream; 

And tomorrow is only a vision, 
But today, well lived, makes every yesterday 
A dream of happiness 

And every tomorrow a.vision of hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this day— 
This is the Salutation of the Dawn. 


““ 
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“Examine Foot Even If Leg Is Broken” 


Most Cases of Lameness 


READER has a mule thai has been lame for 
six weeks, about which he writes as follows: “I 
think it is the shoulder joint. He sets his foot 
out in front of him standing. Can hardly go when he 
first starts, limps worse on hard road or uneven ground.” 


The location of lameness is 
one of the most difficult prob- 
lems with which the veterinarian 
has to deal, even after he has 
made a most careful and _ thor- 
ough examination of the lame 
animal. Without such an exami- 
nation it is utterly impossible for 
anyone to do better than guess at 
the location of the lameness, un- 
less some characteristic action of 
a certain kind of lameness is 
described in such a way as to give him a clue. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Our reader give us sufficient information in his de- 
scription of this case to enable us to state that the 
chances are 100 to 1 that his mule’s lameness is not in 
the shoulder, but below the knee. In fact, that is about 
the only reason for publishing an answer to this inquiry. 
It affords us an opportunity to point out the different 
actions of the horse, when lameness is in the region of 
the shoulder and when below the knee. 

When lameness is in the shoulder joint, or in that 
region, the horse does not put the foot of the lame leg 
out in front of the other foot when resting 
the lame member. With lameness in the 
region of the shoulder, the leg hangs loose 
or relaxed, with the toe resting on the 
ground about even with or a little back of 
the foot that is bearing the weight. 


If anyone wishes to convince himself of 
this fact, let him pull the foot well in front 
of the one bearing the weight and observe 
that it pushes the shoulder joint upward and 
puts more pressure on the parts. Then let 
him bend or flex the leg and place the toe 
on the ground opposite or a little back of the other 
foot and observe that the muscles relax, the shoulder 
joint drops, and all pressure on the ends of the bones 
forming the joint is relieved. 


If, on the other hand, the lameness is in the foot or 
the pastern region, or in the tendons or leaders below 
the knee, the horse “points” or places the lame foot well 
out in front of the one which bears the weight. If the 
lameness is in the back tendons, or the coffin joint, or 
any other part toward the back or rear of the leg, the 
toe rests on the ground, but if it is chronic founder, the 
heel of the lame member rests on the ground. 


The reasons for this different action in foot lameness 
or lameness below the knee are perfectly plain if one 
will observe the relaxation of the leaders and lessening 
of the pressure of one bone on another when the foot 
is put out in front of the one bearing the weight. The 
distance between the heel and the knee is lessened when 
the leg or pastern is straightened by putting the foot 
forward; that is, the leaders are relaxed and the bones 
do not press one directly down on the others forming 
the joints. 


The following are safe rules to follow in attempting 
to locate lameness :-— 


1. Perhaps there are ten times as many cases of lameness 
due to injury or disease below the knee as above it. 

2. Lameness below the knee is indicated by “pointing” 
or placing the foot of the lame leg out in front of the foot 
bearing the weight, when the animal is at rest. 

3. If the lameness is above the knee the tendency in most 
cases is to relax the shoulder and elbow by resting the toe 
of the lame leg on the ground even with or a little back of 
the foot which is bearing the weight. 

4. Sudden and severe lameness in most cases will be found 
to be due to nail puncture of the sole or frog unless, of course, 
the cause and location is plainly elsewhere. 

5. In lameness due to chronic founder, coffin joint, or 
navicular disease, strained tendons, ringbones, etc., it will 
be more. severe when the animals first start out and also 
on hard or uneven surfaces. As the animal warms up he 

“drives out of the lameness,” more or less, and in some cases 
the lameness may disappear entirely, but is likely to be 
worse after a rest of a few hours when the horse-is started 
again, 

6. In coffin joint lameness the toe of the shoe is worn 
most, while in chronic founder the heels wear most, In 
lameness due to splints the horse may walk sound, but limp 
badly, with a peculiar quick drop, when trotted on a hard 
surface. 

” 


These are a few of the many “signs” which the vet- 
erinarian uses in locating lameness, in addition to hand 
pressure and manipulation of every part of the leg. 

Such a large percentage of the cases of lameness are 
in the foot, or at least below the knee, that there is an 
old and familiar injunction to veterinary students to 
“examine the foot though the leg be broken.” But not- 
withstanding these facts, for some unaccountable 
reason, 99 out of 100 men assume that all cases of 
lameness are “in the shoulder,” unléss the injury or dis- 





in Horses and Mules Come From Injury Below the Knee 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ease causing the lameness is plainly visible on the most 
casual observation. If they do not know the location 
of the lameness they nearly always assume that it is in 
the shoulder, but why, I do not know. 


SOW EATS HER PIGS 


T IS quite generally accepted that sows kill and eat 

their pigs only because they have not received in 

their feed the animal protein and minerals their 
systems require. 

Sows that have had green feed, and tankage, fish 
meal, or milk, do not kill and eat their pigs. Even if 
they have had no green feed, but have had a proper 
supply of tankage, or fish meal, or skimmilk along 
with a balanced grain ration they rarely or never eat 
their pigs. 

Probably the only, and certainly the easiest and best 
preventive of this kind of murder is :— 

1. See that the sow gets green feed, or some leafy leg- 
ume hay. 


2. Feed a balanced grein or concentrate ration of which 
tankage, fish meal, or milk forms a fair proportion, say, 
one part of tankage or fish meal to eight or ten parts of 
grains by weight; or two parts of skimmilk to one part 
of grain by weight. 


3. See that the sows get 
ample exercise. 


4. While sows getting 
tankage or fish meal and 
green grazing do not usu- 
ally require additional 
minerals, it is good prac- 
tice to keep a mixture of 
equal parts of salt and 
wood ashes; or equal parts 
of salt, superphosphate 
(acid phosphate), and cot- 
tonseed meal, as a drier, 
under shelter where the 
hogs can take what they 
want at all times. 


FEEDING LOW-GRADE WHEAT 
READER wishes to know the feeding value of 
wheat and “if it is as good soured in a barrel 
and fed, as when ground?” 

Owing to the smaller yields per acre, the cost of 
producing a pound of wheat is greater than for pro- 
ducing corn. For this- reason, wheat is not now gen- 
erally fed to livestock, except where the quality of the 
wheat is inferior. Shrunken or inferior grains of 
wheat, even wheat screenings, are richer in protein than 
the better grades of wheat. 

Wheat contains more crude protein than corn, slight- 
ly more carbohydrates, and less fat. While low in 
mineral matter it also contains slightly more than corn. 
The following gives the analyses of the two feeds for 
comparison :— 





Wheat Corn 
Water 10.2 per cent 10.5 per cent 
ME Sen kvuhaessans 1.9 per cent 1.5 per cent 
Crude 12.4 per cent 10.1 per cent 
Fiber 2.2 per cent 2.0 per cent 
Nitrogen free extrac 71.2 per cent 70.9 per cent 
CUE ABABA SR ALIA ARP rer etry 2.1 per cent 5.0 per cent 


As a still further comparison of wheat and corn, the 
following are the digestible nutrients :— 
Wheat Corn 
9.2 per cent 7.5 per cent 
67.5 per cent 67.8 per cent 
1.5 per cent 4.6 per cent 


Digestible protein ................ 
Digestible carbohydrates .......... 
ee Ss ee 

On the basis of these comparisons there seems to be 
little difference in the feeding value of wheat and corn, 
pound for pound; but corn is a more: satisfactory feed 
when making up a large part of the ration for practi- 
cally all animals. Wheat must be ground to give the 
best results for all animals, except possibly sheep, be- 
cause of its small hard grains; whereas, corn,. because 
of its larger and softer grains need not be ground for 
any animals with the possible exception of dairy cows. 
Also ground wheat when fed alone is not satisfactory 
because of its sticky or pasty nature. 

Trials comparing ground wheat and ground corn, fed 
with tankage or alone to pigs, indicate that the feeding 
value of wheat is fully equal to or a little better than 
corn, pound for pound. In the average of three trials, 
in which about one part of tankage was fed to ten parts 
of wheat or corn, it required 440 pounds of wheat and 
tankage to produce 100 pounds of gain and 454 pounds 
of corn and tankage to produce 100 pounds of gain. 

Soaking wheat is much better than feeding the dry, 
hard kernels, but is not as good as grinding, and sour- 
ing it is not beneficial. 

If wheat is ground it is best to mix some other feed 
with it, such as a little alfalfa meal or a little wheat 
bran and ground corn to lessen the pasty nature of the 
ground wheat. A good mixture, when ground wheat is 


the larger part of the ration 
follows :— 


15 parts ground wheat 

2 parts alfalfa meal or wheat bran 
3 parts cornmeal 

2 parts tankage 


If ground wheat and tankage are the only feeds used, 
then some prefer to feed it in a rather thin slop, be- 
cause of the sticky or pasty nature of the ground wheat, 


troupes 
Making Silos Airtight 


ILAGE cannot be kept properly in any silo where 
cracks let the air leak in, and every silo where 
there has been more or less spoiled silage next to 
the wall should be suspected of air leakage, and the 
owner should within the next few weeks go over it 
carefully and be sure that all such leaks are stopped. 
Most silos can be most easily repaired in this way by 
putting on one or two coats of asphalt or other water- 
proofing material which does not contain white lead or 
other poisonous materials. Cracks can be easily and 
permanently filled with heavy trowel roofing cement, 
then one or two coats of waterproof material applied. 


for pigs, may be as 


The older silos which have begun to open up and let 
in air, especially the lath and plaster type, often can be 
most efficiently repaired by stapling heavy galvanized 
woven wire fencing to the present wall, wetting it 
thoroughly if of cement plaster, then plastering with 
two good heavy coats of a mixture of one bag cement, 
10 pounds hydrated lime, 1% cubic feet clean sand, and 
enough water to make an easily worked mortar. The 
first coat should be scratched when partially set, allow- 
ed to harden, and then sprinkled before the second coat 


is applied. I. W. DICKERSON. 
yo hr 


““Half-and-half’’ Hog the Best 


HE 15-year period following 1908 witnessed the 

development and the growing popularity of a new 

type hog. In’this new type, length of body and 
leg and strength of the arch of back were emphasized 
at the expense of depth and width of body and strength 
of constitution. 


In 1922, the Illinois Experiment Station began an 
experiment to determine what type of hog is the most 
efficient producer of pork. A total of 316 spring pigs 
of five different types of lard hogs, ranging from the 
extremely short, thick, low-set, chuffy animal to the 
long, tall, narrow, shallow-bodied, rangy one, were used 
in the experiment. These five types included: very 
chuffy, chuffy, intermediate, rangy, and very rangy. 

As a result of this experiment, it was concluded that 
it does not make much difference in rate or economy of 
gain whether the hog is short, thick, and low-set, or 
long, tall, and rangy. However, the intermediate type 
hog—that is, the one neither extremely thick and low- 
set nor unusually rangy—produced a carcass that proved 
much superior to those of the other types when judged 
by the demands of the present-day pork market. 

Since the intermediate type of pig makes as rapid and 
as economical gains in the feedlot as do the other types 
and at the same time more nearly meets the demands of 
the market, this is the type of hog that the farmer 
should produce. EUGENE BUTLER. 


A ftandard farm faper fays- 


Helping Young Farmers Buy Land 
A LADY who is concerned about the future of agri- 


culture says: “Cities have building and loan asso- 

Ciations, payment as rent and other ways of start- 
ing to own a home, but nothing is ever done for the 
boy who wants to own a farm.” 


As a rule in this region a young man of 
reasonable ability and known integrity can 
get enough money to make a start in farm- 
ing. If he has first earned and saved some 
money he can buy a farm on reasonable 
terms as to interest and principal, and that 
is all the various city plans offer. All of them provide 
for the payment of interest and some of them for to 
much interest. After the farmer has paid half or more 
of the value of his property, he may obtain a land- bank 
loan repayable gradually over a long period. This capi- 
tal is provided by the sale of tax-free bonds issued 
against his mortgage. No city plan has such an advan- 
tage as this, which we mention merely to show that 
there is no discrimination against ambitious young 
farmers. 

What all of us should do is teach young people t0 
work, save money, and establish credit so that they may 
own a farm some day. Moreover, we should teach ouf- 
selves to quit talking them away from farming and into 
something not half so good in the long run.—Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer. 
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August 10, 1929 


Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REV.J.W HOLLAND DD 


The Weaver’s Shuttle 
Y GRANDMOTHER owned a loom. 
It was great sport to watch the shut- 
tle fly back and forth through the warp. 

Reading the book of Job I find that he 
had witnessed the 
same thing in his 
home centuries ago. 
“My days are swifter 
than a weaver’s shut- 
tle.” 

Little children think 
that time is long. We 
older heads know 
better. The longest 
life isashortrun. We 
have not much time 
to get done with the work of life. If a 
man lived to seventy and worked eight 
hours a day during the entire time, he 
would labor in all about twenty-three 
years. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


1949 


Our days are really as swift as the shut- 
tle of a modern power loom. We are all 
weavers, and must each weave into the 
fabric of our days what is given to us. 
An Indian sitting at his rude loom, with 
piles of variously colored yarns beside 
him, said “I can’t change pattern, boss he 
fix that.” Whether we like it or not, you 
and I must do much the same thing. Be 
the woof of our days somber or sunny, 
we must blend them to the best of our 
ability. 

Each life is given a pattern. This is 
not fixed above our power to modify te 
some degree. We are still the architects 
of our own weaving. I love to believe 
that God has created us for some special 
purpose, and that the environmental condi- 
tions about each of us can be seized upon 
by us to promote our best possible charac- 
ter, happiness, and usefulness. As an ar- 
tist uses a darker background against 
which to paint the lights and high lights 
of a perfect human face, so the darker 
shades of sorrow and disappointment may 
serve to bring into relief the gladness of 
our happier days. 


174 


What is woven cannot be easily changed. 
Pilate meant the same thing, when he 
said, “What I have written, I have 
written.” This ought to save us from 
worrying over what cannot be changed. 
If people could be wise enough to look 
at their lives as a’whole, instead of 
some mistake or sin that they were fool- 
ish enough to commit, it would be better 
for them. Worry will not change the 
unchangeable. Unnecessary regrets sup- 
Port half the doctors. Worry lowers our 4 
Tesistance to disease, and makes it impos- 
sible for us to be creatively useful and 
happy. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox wrote :— 

“I fling the past behind me as a robe, 

Worn threadbare in fhe seams and out of 

date. 

I have outgrown it. .... 

Ican weave upon the shuttles of the future 

years 

A fabric far more durable.” 


197 


A weaver cannot see the full meaning 
of his work until it is completed. In the 
great rug factories in Europe, the work- 
‘fs weave upon the back side of the rug, 
filling in the pattern that is stamped upon 
the reverse side. When the task is done, 
the rug is cut off and thrown face up 
upon the floor. Then, only, can the 
Weaver see the full import of his work 
in the blending of the various yarns. 

So it is at the loom of life. The Master 

caver will cut down our work at last, 
and we will see the perfect blending of 


the shades where grays and golds com- 
Mingle, 


If we carefully and prayerfully stick 
to our task we cannot but be satisfied 
| 40d happy over the sum-total result of 


“RY 


DoYouFinomyour 
Sunday fehoolfesson? 


Nine Questions and Answers About 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den> 
I 
How old was Daniel when Belshazzar was 
succeeded by Darius? 
Daniel was at least 80 years of age when 
Darius succeeded to the throne of Belshazzar. 


Il 
How was he treated by the new ruler? 
Daniel was greatiy honored because of his 
ability and honesty. The new king divided the 
empire into 120 provinces and appointed Dan- 
iel as one of a committee of three to supervise 
them. 


Ill 

In what did this result? 

Daniel’s political enemies plotted against 
him, for they were angered that a foreigner 
and a political prisoner should gain such 
honor. 





IV 

What clever plot did his enemies concert 
against the prophet? 

The plotters suggested that Darius issue 
an order that for 30 days no petition be made 
to any man or god but the king. This would 
honor the new ruler. If a person transgress- 
ed, he was to be thrown to the lions kept for 
the royal chase. 

Vv 
What did Daniel do when he was notified? 


Daniel, as was his custom, continued to offer 

his daily prayers to Jehovah. 
VI 

What did the king do when he heard that 
Daniel had transgressed the law? 

Darius was an admirer of Daniel. But he 
had issued an order—‘‘the law of the Medes 
and Persians’—and there was no chance to 
alter his decree. He ordered Daniel thrown 
to the lions. 


Vil 
What happened when Daniel was thrown into 
the lions’ den? 
When Daniel was cast to the lions, Darius 
said: “Daniel, thy God whom thou servest 
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continually, he will deliver thee.” The en- 
trance to the pit was sealed with a stone and 
marked with the king’s ring. Then Darius 
departed to spend a sleepless night, for he 
loved Daniel. 

Vill 
What did Darius do the next morning? 


Early the next morning, Darius hastened to 


the den. He found Daniel alive and well. 
“My God sent an angel to seal the lions’ 
mouths,” Daniel said, “for I had done no 


Darius then 
from the den and 


wrong against you, my king.” 
ordered Daniel removed 
treated with great honor. 


IX 


About what year was this? 
About 538 B. C. 


(Copyright, 1929, Publishers’ Syndicate) 
1k 


A coarse scrubbing brush kept near the 
door is convenient to clean muddy shoes 
and better than a knife which may cut or 
scrape the leather. 








Offering features which 


assure unequaled 
pertormance 


on the farm 





The 4-Door Sedan * 


Body by Fisher 














The Pontiac Big Six has every characteristic of a car that’s — 
bound to ‘“‘make good”’ in farm service. Beneath the luxurious SO 
comfort of its bodies by Fisher lies the rugged strength that’s XK G 
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ready for the hardest kind of pulling—the dependability for ; <OS } 


which every Pontiac since the first has been so widely known— 
the economy that steadily pays real dividends in reduced operating 


5 
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expense. Here are just a few of the big car features which make 
these Pontiac qualities possible. 


Hig car engine 


Big car cooling system 





The largest power plant in any low-priced six. 
200 cubic inches of piston displacement. 60 
brake horsepower at 3000 r. p.m. Even greater 
gasoline economy than that of previous models. 


Big car tubricating system 


Adjustable pressure feed lubrication to all 
main and connecting rod bearings. Crankcase 
ventilation to maintain the lubricating quality 
of the engine oil. 


Big car brakes 


Two entirely independent braking systems. 
Mechanical, internal-expanding four-wheel 
service brakes—noiseless, dirt-and-weather- 
proof, absolutely dependable. Separate emer- 
gency brake working on the transmission. 


™ PONTIAC 
BIG SIX “°97 45 


PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 





Water temperature governed by a thermostat 
which eliminates the inconvenience of hand- 
operated shutters and heat indicators. The 
cross-flow radiator which prevents losses of 
alcohol in winter and of water in summer. 


Ask any Oakland-Pontiac dealer for a 
demonstration of the Pontiac Big Six. 
Drive it yourself. Try it for power“on 
the steepest hills—for comfort on the 
roughest country roads. Right from 
the first you will be delighted in every 
way with Pontiac’s splendid value— 
and with its many features assuring 
unequaled performance on the farm. 
Prices, $745 to $895, f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich., 
plus delivery charges. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What V. P. I. Leaders Told Virginia Farmers 


Five Outstanding Features of Interest Were Presented at Blacksburg Gathering 


HILE every phase of the discus- 

sions at last Blacksburg 
mecting of Virginia farmers and farm 
women had its own special value, there 
were five subjects which were notably 
conspicuous by reason of the great interest 
taken in them by both speakers and hear- 
ers. A resume of the main points under 
cach subject follows:— 


week's 


I. Important Facts About Crops 
for Soil-building and Hay 


N THE discussion of these crops some 

very important facts about soybeans, 
sweet clover, and lespedeza were empha- 
sized for Virginia farmers. 


Soybean Varieties and Culture.—S. 
D. Preston, assistant agronomist, Exten- 
sion Division, said: “Soybeans both for 
hay and seed are increasing very rapidly 
in Virginia. Soybeans should never be 
thought of as a substitute for clover and 
alfalfa in the matter of soil building, but 
should be used exclusively as a catch hay 
crop when the clovers and alfalfa fail. 


“There are many critcisms of the effect 
of soybeans on soil, especially when fol- 
lowed by wheat. This criticism is usually 
brought up in a comparison of soybeans 
and cowpeas, but it should be remem- 
bered that when a crop of soybeans is cut 
with a mowing machine, practically ev- 
erything is taken from the soil; whereas, 
around one-fourth of the cowpea crop is 
left on the ground, because its running 
habit makes it impossible to cut it clean 
as in the case of soybeans. 

“Many of these experiences are due to 
failure to inoculate soybeans. If soy- 
beans are not properly inoculated they are 
as hard on the soil as a corn crop, be- 
cause they naturally require a great deal 
of nitrogen and if not possible to get it 
from the atmosphere, it'must be taken up 
from the soil. 


“There is now a variety of soybeans 
suitable to practically every purpose and 
climatic condition, thus making the crop 
very muck more important than it was 
thirty years ago when only a very few 
varieties were grown in this section. 

“Too strong emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the fact that soybeans are a catch 


crop, and except where produced for 
Seed, they should not he used when it is 
possible to vv alfalfa and clovers.” 


Lespedezas, New and Old.—M. S. 
Kipps, assistant agronomist, Experiment 
Station, declared: “The ordinary lespe- 
dezas have been known for a number of 
years and have proved of value because 
of their ability to thrive on poor land. 


“In recent vears there have been intro- 
duced into this country Asia, two 
new varieties of known as 
Korean and Kobe. These two varieties 
differ tke ordinary lespedezas in 
that they are twice as large and produce 
twice the yield. 

“Korean lespedeza is a very early 
strain and will reseed the land even while 
being pas.ured and on high altitudes such 
as Blacksburg. Kobe is the largest of all 
the lespedezas but is very late, and suited 
only to Eastern Virginia conditions. This 
variety is very valuable where it will ma- 
ture. , 


from 
lespedeza 


from 


“Lespedeza is not as good as some of 
the other clovers on good land, but is 
probably as good, if not better, than the 
other clovers on thin acid soils entirely 
too common in Virginia.” 

What We Have Learned About 
Sweet Clover.—W. H. Byrne, agrono- 
mist, Extension Division, spoke of sweet 
clover as follows: “Certain experiments 
that have been conducted for several 
years show conclusively that regardless 
of the time of seeding unhulled seeds 


have given much better stands and larger 
yields of hay. February and March seed- 
ings have given the best stands. 

“Sweet clover is a biennial. The crop 
the second year comes from buds on each 
side of the root. The first-year crop there- 
fore may be cut as low as desired. The 
second-year crop produced from these 
buds must be cut high enough to leave 
some of the leaves on the stalk or the 
plant will die. 

“Sweet clover is primarily a grazing 
and soil improvement crop—the best soil 
improvement legume we have. It will 
furnish more than double the amount of 
grazing the second year if it is allowed to 
attain its maximum growth before it is 
cut the first year.” 


II. Six Different Points of Dairy 
Progress 


N THE past five years very definite 
and pronounced progress has _ been 
made in dairying in the Old Dominion. 


C. W. Holdaway, professor of dairy 
husbandry, called attention to the six es- 
sentials of success 
outlined in the pro- 
gram recommended 
five years ago by the 
dairy committee of 
the State Agricul- 
tural Advisory Coun- 
cil and said that pro- 
nounced progress has 
been made along all 
these lines. These 
six points are the 





Cc. W. HOLDAWAY 


following :— 

1. Greater efficiency of farms for dairy pur- 
poses. 

2. Improvement of type and production of 
dairy cattle. 

3. The production of high quality milk and 
cream on the farm and maintenance of qual- 
ity in transportation. 

4. Recognition of quality as an important 
factor in determining the price. 

5. Efficiency in plants, from the standpoint 
of management, cost of operation, and quality 
of output. 

6. Development and stabilization of market 
outlets. 

“Some of the major points,” said Pro- 
fessor Holdaway, “that have been stress- 
ed by our agricultural workers are :— 
—the growing of ample roughage of the right 

kind for feeding cows; 
—home production cf as much as possible of 

the grain needed in the rations for the 

herd; . 
—the most efficient location and rotation of 


crops; 


—the improvement of pasture, and 
—careful conservation of the manurial re- 
sources of the farm unit. 


III. Definite Accomplishments in 
Poultry Progress 
F PARTICULAR interest and value 
were the discussions of poultry prob- 
lems and poultry progress. 


H. L. Moore, poultry husbandman, Ex- 
tension Division, said: “There is an in- 
creasing interest manifested in poultry, 
especially in certain sections around the 
larger cities, but even the rural sections 
away from the cities are becoming more 
poultry minded. Just what has been the 
result of this increased interest in the past 
five years? In the report of the commit- 
tee five years ago we find that there were 
about 75 hatcheries in the state; now 
there are just double that number, or 150, 
with perhaps the hatching capacity more 
than doubled. 


“Perhaps more important than the in- 
crease in the number of hatcheries is the 
work that has been done to enable the 
hatcheries to produce a better quality 
chick. Largely through the work of the 
state division of markets some 35 hatch- 
eries are known as certified hatcheries. 
The term “certified”. means’ that every 
hen from which eggs are secured for 


these hatcheries has been examined and 
found free of all standard disqualifica- 
tions and she has been blood tested and 
found to be free from bacillary white 
diarrhea. These 35 hatcheries have a com- 
bined capacity of 1,097,127 eggs per 
month. 

“Better feeding is being practiced in 
many counties but perhaps more will be 
accomplished in the next few years 
through the feeding of properly balanced 
rations than through any other one thing.” 


IV. The Home and Home Interests 


NE of the most important problems 

on the modern farm is the home 
water supply. An adequate and handy 
supply of water in the farm home has a 
direct and vital bearing upon the closely 
connected problem of higher standards 
of living. Both subjects claimed close 
attention at the Virginia Institute. 

Selection of Home Water Supply.— 
J. A. Waller, assistant agricultural engi- 
neer, Extension Division, stressed the fol- 
lowing points: “An adequate supply of 
pure water under sufficient pressure is the 
greatest single convenience for the farm- 
stead. 

“In this modern day there is a suitable 
and dependable water system for almost 
any condition. 

“Many farmers express surprise that a 
complete water system costs so little. 

“On the proper installation of a water 
system depends, in a very large measure, 
the satisfactory operation of the system. 


“Farm men and women are demanding 
this convenience more than ever before. 
The department of agricultural engineer- 
ing at V. P. I. has been requested to 
make personal surveys on over five hun- 
dred farms since April 1. To date 325 
of these surveys have been completed.” 

Standards of Living—Dr. W. E. Gar- 
nett, rural sociologist, Experiment Sta- 
tion said: “The problem of the standards 
of living involves :— 

1. Incomes sufficient to maintain material 
and social efficiency. 

2. Widespread knowledge of how to utilize 
available farm, home, community, and public 
institutional resources to the best advantage. 

3. General appreciation of the benefits to be 


derived from given practices or facilities if 
added to present standards. 

4. More recognition of the importance of the 
human factor in the agricultural problem. 

5. Adequate financial support of needed insti- 
tutional services. 

6. Continuous intelligent effort on the part 
of individuals and groups. 

“Measures for the improvement of 
present unsatisfactory living standards 
must, therefore, be directed to these six 
points.” 


V. The Rural Church and Living 
Standards 


HIS subject was lucidly presented by 

C. H. Hamilton, assistant professor of 
rural sociology. “As one of the basic 
institutions in rural society,” said Prof. 
Hamilton “the church has some responsi- 
bility for the development and mainte- 
nance of desirable standards of living. 


“In the light of the challenging prob- 
lems facing rural Virginia and of the pre- 
vailing attitudes regarding the relation of 
the church to those problems, what should 
be the function of the church in the rural 
community? Is not the following a rea- 
sonable statement ? 

“The function of the rural church 
is to create, to maintain, and enlarge 
both individual and community ideals, 
under the inspiration and guidance of 
the religious motive and teachings; 
and to help rural people inculcate 
these ideals in personal, family, and 
community life; in agricultural and 
industrial effort; in civie activities; 
and in all social relationships. 





“It is recommended that a state-wide, 
interdenominational rural church confer- 
ence be called by the Virginia Rural 
Church Survey Committee during Febru- 
ary or March of 1930 for the purpose of 
drawing up a more definite rural church 
program. Preceding this meeting it is 
suggested that those concerned give care- 
ful attention to the findings of the Vir- 
ginia rural church study and go to the 
conference prepared to discuss _intelli- 
gently the recommendations presented.” 
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| WHAT TO DO ABOUT POISON | 
OAK OR IVY | 


ROBABLY millions of people suffer 
from poison oak or 





every 
poison ivy. 


year 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has available a new supply of 
Bulletin 1166-F for free distribution to 
those who apply for them, and it recom- 
mends that the bulletin be preserved as 
an aid in identifying the plants, for ad- 
vice as to treatment in cases of poison- 
ing, and for the directions regarding 
eradication of the plants. 


Meanwhile we summarize the follow- 
ing facts and would ask our readers who 


do not get the bulletin to file them 
away :— 
1. How to Detect Poison Ivy.—‘Leaflets 


three, let it be,” is good advice for avoiding the 
misery caused by poison ivy, which has three 
leaves. Poison-ivy vines are sometimes con- 
fused with Virginia creeper, but the Virginia 
creeper is five-leaved. Moreover, it has blue 
berries, while those of poison ivy are white. 


2. Preventing Infection.—For prevention, the 
bulletin recommends solutions of iron salts 
applied freely to exposed parts of the body 
and aflowed to dry before going into areas 
infested with poison ivy, or applied immedi- 
ately after exposure. A solution of 5 parts 
of ferric chloride in 95 parts of a half-and- 
half mixture of water and glycerine, or a 
solution of 1 part of ferrous sulphate in 5 parts 
of water, is recommended. 


3. Washing Off the Poison After Exposure. 
—After exposure to poison ivy, measures to in- 
sure the removal of the poison are of primary 
importance. It should be remembered that 
at first the poison is on the surface of the 
skin and can be removed by thorough wash- 
ing and rinsing repeated several times. Care- 
less washing, however, may serve to spread 
the poison. Ordinary kitchen or Jaundry soap 
which has an excess of alkali is best for the 
purpose, and hot water should be used. The 
soap should be applied freely, so as to pro- 
duce an abundant heavy lather on the ex- 
posed surfaces, and then rinsed off completely. 
The operation should be repeated not less 
than three or four times. Running water is 
preferable, or if a basin is used, the water 
should be changed frequently. The hands, 
especially the finger should receive 
particular attention. 


nails, 


4. Remedies to Use After Infection Develops. 
—Even when the poison has started to work, 
careful washing with alkaline soap is helpful. 
A 5 per cent solution of potassium perman- 
ganate applied locally is a good remedy. The 
stain will gradually wash off, but its re- 
moval may be hastened with lemon juice. 
Local applications of solutions of cooking 
soda or Epsom salts, one or two teaspoons to 
a cup of water, are ordinarily as helpful as 
any. Fluid extract of grindelia, diluted with 
4 to 8 parts of water, is often used. These 
solutions may be applied with light bandages 
or clean cloths which should be kept moist 
and changed often to avoid infection, During 
the night, or when moist applications cannot 
be used, the poisoned surfaces should be 
carefully cleaned and dried and left exposed 
to the air. Do not bandage them tight, Im- 
mersing the poisoned parts for several min- 
utes in water as hot as can be borne in- 
creases the discomfort for the moment, but 
a period of great relief follows. 


5. Cautions.—In the early stages do not use 
oily ointments. The oil tends to dissolve and 
spread the poison. After the poison has ex- 
hausted itself a mild dressing, such as zinc 
oxide ointment, hastens healing. 


6. Sumac Poisoning.—Treatment for sumac 
poisoning is similar. The plant is much dif- 
ferent and is the exception to the “three- 
leaved rule.” It is a shrub, and often grows 
in clumps, and only in swamps or wet ground, 
Sumacs on high and dry ground are harm- 
less. 
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August 10, 1929 


A fitlle fevrmon 


On Good Ffealth 


By * M.Reersrir, M.D. 


Some Health Warnings for Mid- 
summer 


N THIS sermonette I am going to 

change the subject pretty often, so that 
the reader need not grow tired of any 
one subject. The talk will be mainly 
about health matters 
that have a_ good 
deal of importance 
in midsummer. 


1. Ground Itch, 
or Dew Poison.— 
Ground itch is only a 
symptom or sign 
that hookworm larva 
have entered the 

DR. REGISTER skin of the foot, 

usually between the 
toes. Going barefooted on infected soil 
is one way we get hookworm. Of course 
we can swallow hookworm larva by eat- 
ing fruits or uncooked vegetables that 
have come in contact with soil infected 
with hookworm and have not been proper- 
ly cleaned. There are three ways to pre- 
vent ground-itch or dew poison :— 

1, By wearing shoes all the year. 





2. By every home having either sewer con- 
nection or sanitary privy. 

3. By every person who has hookworm tak- 
ing treatment. 

See your doctor if you have ever had 
ground-itch and have him examine you 
for hookworm. 

As a treatment of the local sores of 
ground-itch, wash the feet night and morn- 
ing in hot water. Then bathe them with 
bichloride of mercury solution, one tablet 
to a pint of water. Be careful of the 
bichloride of mercury, for it is poison to 
take internally. Wear shoes and stock- 
ings. 

2. Undulant Fever.—-Undulant fever is 


transmitted to man by milk from cews 
that have had contagious abortion. Twen- 
ty to 80 per cent of cows that have had 
contagious abortion discharge organisms 
of the disease with their milk for life, 
but fortunately all who consume the milk 
do not come down with undulant fever. 
Pasteurization of this milk is the only 
way that renders it safe. The cow that 
gives this milk should be found and put 
out of the herd. 


Symptoms of undulant fever often re- 
semble the symptoms of typhoid fever, 
malaria, tuberculosis, or rheumatism and 
yet it is not quite like these diseases. Your 
doctor can tell you what you have. I 
would also advise that you examine the 
quality and source of your milk supply. 
Find out if any of the milk cows have 
ever been sick. 

3. Get Rid of Cockroaches and Wa- 
ter Bugs.—Better clean them up now 
if you have such bugs in the house. In 
damp, warm weather, they will get into 
the cleanest homes, migrating from homes 
that are not so clean. There is no doubt 
that cockroaches and water bugs carry 
disease. 





The best poison for cockroaches is 
sodium fluoride. It can be bought in most 
drug stores. Mix one part of meal and 
three parts of sodium fluoride powder 
Dust liberally in corners, closets, drawers, 
around water pipes and drain pipes. Be- 
fore dusting this mixture, clean out and 
destroy all refuse, papers, trash, and the 
like about the haunts of these pests. 


4. Have Friend Husband Get You a 
Stepladder—I imagine you are won- 
dering what a stepladder has to do with 
health. Just this: a good strong step- 
ladder in a home will prevent many acci- 
dents. Every day we hear of some one 
who has fallen off a rickety chair or 
table while trying to fix curtains or hang 
pictures. Do have your husband get or 
make you a first-class steady stepladder. 
It may save a broken leg or arm, and 
maybe a neck, of which you know, we 
only have one as a rule. 








Pattern Department 











%722—Circular fullness is remarkably smart 
for early fall dresses and this par- 
ticular frock is triply smart because 
the flare of the skirt is repeated in 
the blouse trimming and clever sleeve 
ruffles. The new neckline and the 
curved hip section are other features 
that make it unusual. Plain or print- 
ed silk crepe might be used for mak- 
ing this model. The pattern comes 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 34 yards of 40-inch material. 

306—A house dress that is both service- 
able and pretty is hard to find but 
here is one that is as practical as it 
is becoming, with the added advan- 
tage of being easily made and easily 
laundered. Any of the gay fast col- 
ored cotton prints will make up well 
in this pattern. “Long sleeves are 

a 











provided for those who wish them. 
The pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of W-inch contrasting 
and 11% yards of binding. 

2881—Polka dots are keeping their place 
as one of fashion’s favorites and they 
are so good looking they deserve to. 
You’ll want one made by this pattern 
for travel or town wear, or in lighter 
colors for club meetings and informal 
social affairs. The V-neck, scalloped 
front, clever belt arrangement, and 
pleats are all details seen on the 
newest dresses. The pattern comes 
in sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 
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Watch her 
lay into it! 














when you 
turn 
her loose 
with a 
filling of 
Quaker State! 





Every gallon of Quaker 





ILL your tractor with 

Quaker State Tractor Oil, 

then tackle the hardest job 
you can lay on to! Notice the 
pep she has! Watch how smooth- 
ly she keeps purring for hour 
after hour... and watch how that 
oil stands up! Man! ...you’re 
using tractor J/ubrication that’s 
made for the job! 

Yes, sir! Quaker State Trac- 
tor Oils are specialized for the job 
of keeping a tractor in fighting 
shape ... specialized for that job 
by Quaker State Engineers who 
know the lubrication needs of 
every make of tractor ...who 
know the kind of lubrication your 
tractor must have! 

That’s one reason why Quaker 
State will give your tractor the 
sweetest lubrication it ever en- 
joyed! Here’s another... 


State Specialized Tractor 

Oil is made from the finest 
crude oil the world produces... 
100% pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude ... the value of which is 
two or three times that of the 
crudes from which ordinary oils 
are made! 

Let your tractor prove the dif- 
ference! Get a drum of Quaker 
State today ...and your tractor 
will tell you that Quaker State is 
the oil it wants, the kind of lubri- 
cation it needs! 


... For your automobile... 


REMEMBER—from every gallon 
of Quaker State Motor Oil, super- 
refining removes the quart of 
non-lubricating material found in 
every gallon of ordinary oil. And 
in its place you get a quart of 
the finest /ubricant—an extra quart 
in every gallon! 


QUAKER STATE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SPECIALIZED TRACTOR 





































OILS 


Refined from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude 


QUAKER STATE OIL 
REFINING COMPANY 
Oil City, Pa. 
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The Progressive Farme 


Have You Heard the News? 


Here Are Late Farm Items Gathered from Over the Carolinas 


| MEET MR. BATES, THE | 
GUERNSEY MAN | 


.C. Bates is now field representative 

of the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club of the South. His headquarters are 
231 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga., and 
his motto is May I 


Serve You? 

Mr. Bates was 
graduated from A. P. 
[. at Auburn, Ala., 


in 1911 and that fall 
became agriculturist 
in charge of the 
Franklinton High 
School, Franklinton, 
La., until February, 
1913, when he served 
livestock agent of the 





H. C, BATES 


as agricultural and 


Southern Railway. In May, 1918, he 
entered the World War, became Second 
Lieutenant, and served seven months. He 


served livestock market specialist for 
the State of Georgia from January 1 to 
July 1, 1919, when he returned to the 
Southern Railway as agricultural and 
livestock agent in the development ser- 
vice, serving efficiently in this capacity 
for 10 years. 

June 15, 1929, Mr. Bates became South- 
ern representative of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club and is subject to 
the call of Guernsey cattle owners in the 


South, whether they be men or boys, 
women or girls. 
We welcome Mr. Bates and congratu- 


late our Guernsey friends on their wide- 
awake representative and Mr. Bates on 
having so pleasant a field to work*in. He 
is associated with an industry that is bad- 
ly needed in the South and is rapidly de- 
veloping here. 


erth(arolina Jarm Jews 


ECORDS kept by 42 farmers of 18 
counties with 5,563 hens show that 





the hens paid a net profit of 22%% cents 
each during 


the month of June, reports 
Paul A. Seese, poul- 
try specialist at State 
College. The aver- 
age size of the flocks 





was 132 hens. They 
pr duced an average 
of 16.2 eggs each 
for the month and 
the price received 
for the eggs was 
31.6 cents a dozen. 


The feed cost 


for each dozen eggs was 
15.2 cents and 


for each hen, 19.2. -This 
is in accord with experimental results 
which show that it costs about 20 cents 
to feed one hen for one month, using a 
balanced grain and mash feed. 


From County Agents.— Here are 
some interesting items of farm news and 


crop notes flashed in by county agents :— 


Stokes.—Without a farm agent for 10 years, 


Stokes now has J. FE. Trevathan as agent and 
much interest has been shown in his work. 
Mr. Trevathan met with the County Board 
of Agriculture in July and mapped out his 
plan of work, 

Caldwell.—A campaign to eradicate scrub 


dairy bulls and to replace them with purebred 


sires has been started. 
Yadkin.—Lespedeza is 12 inches high and 
has completely covered the ground. 
Avery.—Late blight has hurt the Irish po- 
tato crop over a large section. 


Jackson.—Cabbage growers of the 
section have organized a mutual 
through which to market their crop. 

Rutherford.—M. R. Williams dusted his two- 
acre field of snapbeans four times with mag- 


Hamburg 
exchange 


nesium arsenate and calcium arsenate and 
secured excellent control of the bean beetle. 
Fields not treated were destroyed in three 
weeks. 


Beaufort.—The purebred Jersey bulls placed 
in the county this spring are receiving excel- 
lent care. 


Bertie.—Pigs cared for in a 4-H club project 


son of S. B. 
the 


larger than 
the 


Adams are 
litter 


by the 
those in 
father. 


same belonging to 


are dis- 
looking 


f the 
potatoes 


Currituck.—Farmers « 
gusted with Irish 
for a change. 


county 
and are 
farmers shipped 22 
and two calves to Richmond market. 
Hoke.—Infestation by boll weevil is heavy 
and many farmers are poisoning. 


Northampton.—Eleven 
hogs 


| EXPERIMENT STATION __| 
| PICNICS 


a inaaeeninsimiessansiones 


ON’ 1 
Carolina Experiment 
nics :— 
Blackland Branch 
August 8. 





forget these dition for North 
Station Pic- 


Station, Wenona, 


Mountain Branch Station, 


August 15, 
Upper Coastal Plain Branch Station, 
Route 5, Rocky Mount, September 5 


Coastal Plain) Branch Station, Willard, 
September 12. 


Virginia Farm jews 


NEVENTY requests for farm water 
supply surveys in Pittsylvania County 
were received during a recent campaign 
by the county agent and J. A. Waller, as- 
sistant agricultural 
engineer. Sixty-three 
of these farmers 
were visited during 
the two weeks Mr. 
Waller was in the 
county and the other 
seven will be visited 
later on. 


Swannanoa, 








II 
Spotsylvania.—Six new members re- 
cently joined the Courtland home and 


garden club at one meeting. One of the new 
members said, “I have been in this com- 
munity four years and have never met all 
of my neighbors. I think most of them 
are here tonight and I am certainly glad 
that I could come and meet them. The 
club is going to mean more to me than 
I thought.” 
Ill 

Albemarle. — Better-foods work has 
become a popular project with the club 
boys and girls. The assistant home dem- 
onstration agent, Miss Ruth Burruss, re- 
ports that she has never seen club mem- 
bers more enthusiastic. Two teachers told 
Miss Burruss recently that they thought 
the better-foods club was the best work 
she had ever put on and that the children 
needed to be taught the proper food to 
eat and simple rules for better health. 

IV 

Rockingham.—Indicative of the de- 
velopment of coOperative marketing in 
the Shenandoah Valley, the Rockingham 
County Farm Bureau’s wool pool sold 
this year 72,000 pounds of fleece as com- 


pared with 35,000 pounds a year ago. The 
pool brought a total of $29,044 to the 
producers. Only 1-12 of the wool was 


graded as inferior and did not command 
the top market price. 
Vv 
Bedford.— Miss Elizabeth Farrar, 
county home demonstration agent, w rites: 
“One woman in the county who is a firm 
believer in extension work told me this 
week that she had persuaded her 15-year- 
old boy to join the 4-H club because she 
thought it made stronger, better, and 
healthier men out of country boys and 
helped them to amount to something. This 
boy who had seemed to take no interest in 
anything is beginning to show quite a lot 
of enthusiasm in his poultry club work.” 
VI 
Powhatan.—As a result of the coun- 
ty agent’s efforts to interest his farmers 
in better livestock, 17 grade and purebred 
milk cows and 1 purebred bull were 
brought into the county in one week re- 
cently. Heifer calves are being kept and 
some are being bought elsewhere. This 
increased interest in dairying has led the 
farmers to take more interest in pastures 
and they ordered more lime than usual 





this The Sunnyside better foods 
club finished third month of 
work. The children who were underweight 
have gained from two to six pounds each. 
VII 
Nelson.—A farm woman whom the 
county agent helped to remodel her poul- 
try house said: ‘The lumber cost me $5 
and one man worked a day on the house. 
This was the only cost and I would not 
take $50 for it. 
Vill 


Lancaster.—C. C. Chase, county 
farm agent, reports: ‘Wayland Stevens, 
Millenbeck, has recently conducted a hog 
feeding demonstration, feeding five grade 
Hampshire pigs for 134 days. The pigs 
averaged one pound gain per day at a 
feed cost per pound of 7.4 cents. The re- 
turn for the corn fed was $1.38 per 
bushel.” 


year. 


has its 





| CANNING FOR TOBACCO 


| FARMERS 


eae Sie eee 
yyROM experience 
method is a very inexpensive and 
pleasant solution of the canning problem 
during the tobacco curing season. As I 
have never seen the plan in print, it is 
that many farmers are not aware 
value. Personally, I have only 
preserved tomatoes, and the product is 
superior to any other I have ever canned. 
As the heat of the barn runs from 140 
degrees to 175 degrees for at least 48 
hours, I do not see why the method 
would not apply to other vegetables and 
fruits. 





our the following 


possible 


of its 


Tomatoes are peeled and placed in jars 
whole, or as nearly so as practicable. 
Any residue juice is poured in to fill up. 
Rubber and lid are put in place but jar 
is not sealed until ready to remove from 
barn, which is done when the tobacco is 
eured. Canned by this method the fruit is 
subject to a sterilizing heat for at least 48 


hours, but never boils and the natural 
flavor is better preserved. I would not 
place in barn until the temperature 


reaches 130 degrees or 140 degrees. Tin 
cans may be used, in which case I should 
seal before placing in barn. 

J. G. McCULLOUGH. 


Williamsburg County, S. C. 


“THE BEST FARM PAPER. | 
PRINTED” | 


| 
W E HAVE subscribed to your paper 
for quite a while and feel that we 
could not do with- 
out it. It is the best 
farm paper printed, 
keeps the farmer re- 
minded of the tasks 
to be done, and gives 
him the best and 
most up-to-date 
method of perform- 
ing these tasks. lam 
enclosing a picture 
of our. children, 
Peggy and Blanche. 
HERTFORD COUNTY FARMER. 


















SELL HENS TO SUPPORT 
HOME AGENT 


OME demonstration club women of 

Johnston and Sampson counties are 
so determined to have home agent work 
retained in the two counties that they have 
been donating the proceeds from the sale 
of hens to raise the county’s part of the 
necessary appropriation. Johnston Coun- 
ty women, headed by Mrs. 
ley, president of the county council, raised 
over $100 at one poultry sale. Additional 
funds were raised at a stunt night affair 
in Smithfield. 


The county council of Sampson assisted 


ae) 
| 








Ira C. Whit- ° 


and Virginia 


by the fair association, home demonstra. 
tion clubs, and business men have about 
raised the funds necessary to retain their 
agent for another year. The home agents 
of both counties were dispensed with 
by the board of commissioners on July | 
as an economy measure. The f 
declared the action to be 


farm women 
false econc my, 


TOBACCO MARKET OPENS IN 
| SOUTH GEORGIA 





N J m 23, the day set for the opening 

of the tobacco markets in Georgia 
I was at Blackshear, Ga. I have been ac. 
customed to going to Blackshear for this 
event for several 
years because Black- 
shear is one of the 
leading tobacco mar- 
kets in Georgia and 
because it is a good 
point to start from 
to work the other 
markets in South 
Georgia. 





Blackshear has four 
big warehouses and 
last year every floor was crowded with 
tobacco on the opening day. Over 1,000- 
000 pounds was offered at the opening sale, 
This was a mistake and the farmers show- 
ed better judgment this year. However, 
this year each warehouse had a plenty on 
the floor by nine o’clock on July 23, the 
hour for the sale to begin. 


G. F. HUNNICUTT 


It was an eager crowd that followed 
the buyers into the two warehouses that 
drew the first sale. I was in one of 
these crowds, and I soon saw that tobacco 
was going to bring around six cents more 
than it did last season. All good grades 
readily brought 20 cents and above and 
the 600,000 pounds sold on the Blackshear 
market brought an average of 17.81 cents 

igainst 12.48 cents in 1928. 

G. F. HUNNICUTT. 


DO YOU OBSERVE. ALL THESE 
| NINE “DON'TS”? 








HE number of preventable accidial 

on Southern farms every year is noth- 
ing less than appalling in the aggregate. 
In looking over a relatively small list of 
deaths at a family reunion recently, for 
example, the writer noted that two of the 
deaths resulted from accidents with farm 
machinery. The National Association of 
Farm Equipment Manufacturers recom- 
mends these nine “Don'ts” to prevent 
farm accidents—and we may well inquire 
whether we are observing all of them 





and teaching boys on the farm to ob- 
serve these precautions :— 
1. Don’t walk behind horses when they rt 


pulling hard. A singletree, trace, or double- 
tree might break and strike the driver. 

such a_ position 
machinery that you might 
be injured if the horses moved. The most 
trusted horses might take a step. Only 4 
moment is required to drop the traces 


2. Don’t place yourself in 
when working on 


. Don’t rely upon clutches while working 


on or around implements attached to 
driven by tractors. Place the gear shilt 
lever in neutral so that if the clutch should 


engage no harm will be done. 

4. Don’t attempt to make adjustments “ 
tractors while they are moving. You migh 
lose your balance or slip. 

5. Don’t reach across a moving saw or work 
around one with refuse lying under your feet 

6. Don’t stand in the line of movements © 
pulleys, wheels, etc. A wheel or belt mignt 
ak or an attachment might loosen and | 
thrown, 





. Don’t operate high-speed emery wheels 
without a shield over the emery wheel. Kee? 
your eyes above the work being ground and 
wear goggles. 

8. Don’t stand beside or hold wire while 
is being stretched. It might break. 

9. Don’t reach aroynd moving power machin- 
ery while wearing gloves with large cuffs of 
with your jacket or coat unbuttoned. 
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HE Chevrolet Six offers, at amazing 

low prices, those qualities of per- 
formance, economy and dependability 
so essential in a car for rural use! 


The big valve-in-head engine of ad- 
vanced design assures six-cylinder 
power for heavy roads and steep hills, 
six-cylinder speed and acceleration for 
enjoyable driving on the open high- 
ways or in trafic—and six-cylinder 
smoothness that enables you to travel 
at every speed without annoying 
vibration or body rumble ... all com- 
bined with an economy of better than 
twenty miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


fer Economical Transportation 





























In its many provisions for comfort, lux- 
ury and smartness, the Chevrolet Six is 
equally outstanding. Chevrolet bodies 
are Fisher Bodies and are offered in a 
wide variety of colors at no extra cost. 
Built of selected hardwood and steel, 
unusually roomy and tastefully uphol- 
stered in long wearing materials—they 
constitute a further advantage that 
cannot be enjoyed in any other low- 
priced automobile. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer. Be sure 
to see and drive this remarkable six- 
cylinder car—and remember, it actu- 
ally sells in the price range of the four! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The COACH 


°595 


es svc sinn ee 
| er *525 
ee 
zee Seere |... 645 
ete 
aan... ae 


The Sed $e 

Fine ecg erccccce 595 
os alae *400 
14 T $ 
ihemie. oe coceceee 545 


14% Ton $ 

Chessis With Cab... 650 

All prices f. 0. b. factory 
flint, Michigan 

















ES de A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 





















When You Meet an Oldsmobile Owner 
You Meet a Friend of Oldsmobile 


The high regard Oldsmobile owners 
have for their cars is significant of 
the deep and enduring satisfaction 
this fine car of low price gives in 
daily use. In the past few weeks 
alone, hundreds of owners have writ- 
ten to Olds Motor Works, voluntarily 
expressing their enthusiastic praise 


of Oldsmobile. 


Talk with owners. Find out how 
their enthusiasm continues to grow, 
month after month, as Oldsmobile 
demonstrates its ability and reliability 
under all conditions. 


Then come and drive the car yourself. 


Learn through personal experience 
not only what this Oldsmobile can 
do, but how it does it. 


Drive it through traffic. Brilliant 
getaway and remarkable handling 
ease give you the lead at the signal 
change and enable you to take full 
advantage of every opening. Finger- 
tip steering and a short turning radius 
make parking easy, even in small 
spaces. Try it on the open high- 
way. Oldsmobile’s big 62-horse- 
power high-compression engine 
provides swift, sure accelera- 
tion—speed for any emergency 





PRODUCT 





TWO DOOR SEDAN 


$79 


f.0.b. factory, Lansing, 
Mich., Spare Tire and 
Bumpers Extra. 


—LDSMOBILE 


—power for any need. Comfortable 
deep cushioned seats and four Lovejoy 
hydraulic shock absorbers assure rest 
ful riding ease. 


After you have inspected and driven 
this finer Oldsmobile, you will 
know that it is a truly remarkable 
car. After you have compared tt 
with its field, you will appreciate 
that it is an outstanding value. Ané 
after you have listened 1 
owner after owner, you will 
realize that whenever yo 
meet an Oldsmobile owner, y 
meet a friend of Oldsmobile. 





GENERAL MoOowrTrTORS 
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More Money for Tobacco 
That’s What Goverment Grading Will Mean 


HE North Carolina State Board of 

Agriculture recently made the neces- 
sary appropriation to insure the govern- 
ment inspection and grading of tobacco 
on two North Carolina markets. This 
will insure accurate and dependable 
grades and sales based on knowledge of 
type and grade of tobacco offered and 
bought. 

The market inspection and grading of 





FRANK B. WILKINSON 
A staff member of the Tobacco Station, U.S. 


Department of Agriculture. Mr. Wilkinson 
was born and reared in Mecklenburg County, 
Va., and has been in tobacco work all his life. 
He developed standard grades of tobacco and 
directed the tobacco grading service of Lynch- 
burg. Under his immediate supervision this 
Service will be made available to growers 
this year at the following markets: Lynchburg 
and Farmville, Va. (fire cured district); South 
Hill, Va., Lake City, S. C., and Goldsboro, 
N. C, (flue cured district); Paris, Ky. (Burley 
district) ; Mayfield, Ky., and probably Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. (dark fired district). 


tobacco previous to sale, which has been 
conducted experimentally for two years 
will be expanded to include additional 
markets this year, according to the plans 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. In codperation with the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Agriculture, 
grading service on an experimental basis 
at the Lynchburg market has been so suc- 
cessful as to win the support of tobacco 
gtowers, warehousemen, floor buyers, 
dealers, and manufacturers. As a result 
applications have been received for ex- 
tending the service to other markets. Op- 
erations at South Hill, Va., a market for 
flue-cured tobacco, have already been de- 
cided upon, and Farmville, Va., a dark- 
fired market, is under consideration. Con- 
sideration is also being given to extension 
of the service into other states. 

Under the market inspection procedure, 


tobacco delivered to an auction warehouse 
for sale is examined by a grader licensed 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture to grade tobacco on the basis of 
the United States standard grades. The 
sales ticket is marked to show the grade 
determined, and this grade is announced 
by the warehousemen or auctioneer when 
the tobacco is offered for sale. The aver- 
age prices by grades are posted at the 
close of each week. 

The striking feature of the tobacco 
grading service is that advantages are de- 
rived from it not only by the growers, 
but by members of the trade generally. 
It is found that growers receive better 
prices for graded than for ungraded to- 
bacco, partly because of the greater as- 
surance bidders have as to grade, but also 
because the strict and impartial grading 
stimulates growers to assort their tobacco 
more carefully before placing it on the 
warehouse floor. A considerable portion 
of the grader’s time is consumed in show- 
ing farmers how to sort their tobacco so as 
to avoid mixed grades and thereby improve 
their prices. As an indication that farm- 
ers gain by having their tobacco graded, 
it has been demonstrated that prices are 
more uniform for graded than for un- 
graded tobacco, and the percentage of re- 
jections is greatly reduced. As a further 
indication, the volume of inspections on 
the Lynchburg market more than doubled 
the second year. Another advantage de- 
rived by the grower is, that knowing the 
grade of his tobacco he is able to judge 
whether the price received is in line with 
prices paid for tobacco of the same grade 
the previous week. 

The improved prices to growers are a 
benefit to warehousemen, since a part of 
their compensation is based on a commis- 
sion, the amount of which depends upon 
the price received by the grower. They 
find a distinct advantage, moreover, in 
the official grade mark because it pro- 
vides them a better basis for making the 
opening bid. Floor buyers, find that the 
grade mark, which results from a more 
careful inspection than they usually have 
time to make, enables them to bid with 
greater assurance; and the dealers and 
manufacturers have learned that an im- 
portant result of official grading is more 
uniform running tobacco which requires 
less handling and for which they can af- 
ford to pay better prices. 

Department officials who have been most 
closely in touch with the situation confi- 
dently assert that official grading offers a 
remedy for some acknowledged defects 
in the auction warehouse method of sell- 
ing tobacco and is destined to grow rapid- 
ly in popularity. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week a more de- 
tailed explanation of the working of the 
tobacco grading service offered to growers 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture will be given by an official of that 
department. This service aims to put the 
tobacco farmer on an equal footing with 


the tobacco buyer so far as knowing the 
quality of his leaf is concerned. 


The Voice of the Farm 


Let’s Learn a Lesson From Bill 
Casper’s Experience 


| HAVE been interested in your Bill 

Casper series ever since you put it on, 
and the lesson you are bringing out 
through it now is the best yet. It shows 
what a miserable mess a “high-powered” 
— may get a common clodhopper 
‘ee y having him “sign on the dotted 
ne, when he is not fully informed about 
the matter above the dotted line. 


=a Nine, however, your readers will not 
vn aj up at once and call Bill a hope- 
hehe ool. For in this particular instance, 

Siving an exact illustration of what 


Pr are all doing all of the time and to 


our eternal shame. We have not found 
it out yet, while Bill has already gotten 
wise to his error. 


The trouble with Bro. Casper’s con- 
tract was the doubling process it provided 
for—and the shortness of the period of 
doubling made it show its tiger’s teeth too 
soon. If it had put the doubling periods 
fifteen to twenty years apart, the same as 
our law of usury (interest) does, it never 
would have gotten Bill, neither would it 
have gotten his children completely, but it 
would have finally gotten the whole nation 
that practiced it, which would have in- 
cluded his descendants. 


When we sanction and agree to a fixed 
rate of interest charge, say 5 per cent 





(and ours is six) we are signing a Bill 
Casper contract agreeing to double the 
money dealer’s wealth, or wages, every 
ten or fifteen years. At the end of the 
period fixed in the contract, the dealer in 
money is holding a lever just twice as 
long as the one he held at the beginning— 
and thus he has just twice the power to 
prize wealth from the producer. 

This process has been speeded up dur- 
ing the past decade until we are in a dis- 
tressed situation. We are nearing, if we 
have not already reached, the last doub- 
ling period we can stand. 


We have mortgaged our lands, vine- 
yards, and houses to buy corn, and to pay 
taxes, and have brought into bondage our 
children and have no power to redeem 
them. (See Nehemiah, 5:4). 


Had Father Adam lived until this year 
of 1929 A. D., worked continuously, and 
saved $1,000 each year, he would now be 
worth about $6,000,000. On the other 
hand, had he deposited one copper cent 
in the bank at 5 per cent interest com- 
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pounded at each doubling period of twen- 
ty years, and not worked at all, he would 
have been so rich it would take two lines 
across the editorial columns of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer to enter the figures ex- 
pressing it. 

I would not know what to call it. Will 
leave the naming of it to Bill Casper’s 
lawyer and close with this admonition to 
3ill :-— 

“Bill, don’t hate yourself as if you are 
the only fool. You are just an average; 
we are all with you.” S. S. DUNLAP. 

Union County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—One of the most impor- 


tant things in any business is to get in- 
terest working for us instead of against 
us. When we save something, interest 


works for us; when we spend for an un- 
productive purpose, interest works against 
us. We may spend for a _ productive, 
wealth-increasing purpose and still be the 
gainer in spite of paying interest. But if 
we spend for an unproductive, wealth- 
consuming purpose, the relentless law of 
interest, working day and night, week 
days and Sunday, wet spells and dry, will 
inevitably get us sooner or later. 


South Carolina Farm News 


Azour 300,000 labels of the South 
Carolina Natural Resources Commis- 
sion, showing the high iodine content of 
South Carolina fruits and vegetables, have 
already been distributed 
among producers and_ ship- 
pers during the past four 
months, according to John K. 
Aull, secretary of the com- 
mission. Watermelon and 
peach growers are using the 
labels in large quantities, 
and producers of truck crops, 
grapes, etc., are also using large numbers. 
Dr. William Weston, managing director 
of the commission, reports that great in- 
terest in the work of the commission was 
shown at the American Medical Associa- 
tion convention in Portland, Oregon. 


Aull Receives Research Fellowship. 
—G. H. Aull, assistant director of the 
South Carolina Experiment Station, has 
received from the Social Science Re- 
search Council a fellowship for the next 
collegiate year, and will soon leave Clem- 
son on a year’s leave which he will spend 
at the University of Wisconsin studying 
agricultural economics. Mr. Aull has re- 
cently received the Master’s degree from 
the University of Virginia, where he ma- 
jored in agricultural economics, and his 
year at the University of Wisconsin will 
complete the necessary resident work for 
the Ph. D. degree. 

Ill 


New Farm Agent in Kershaw.— 
Henry D. Green has been appointed coun- 
ty farm agent for Kershaw County to 
succeed J. W. Sanders, who resigned re- 
cently to accept a similar place in North 
Carolina. Mr. Green is a South Carolin- 
ian who graduated at North Carolina 
State College in 1922, and has had experi- 
ence in teaching high school agriculture, 
and in county farm agent work in Arkan- 
sas. He begins work in August, with head- 
quarters at Camden. 


IV 
Fine Record in Boys’ Club Work.— 


The big event in boys’ club work in July 
was the awarding of state prizes for 1928 
at a banquet in Columbia, given by the 
Columbia Chamber of Commerce, and 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions clubs. Fig- 
ures announced on that occasion show 
that there were 5,081 demonstrations in 
4-H boys’ club work in 1928, that 2,651 
boys sent in completed record showing a 
total value of products of $176,379.84, 
with a total production cost of $83,596.93, 
leaving a profit of $92,783.91. An inter- 
esting item in the figures reported showed 
that 328 club boys had been enrolled in 
club work for four or more years, and 
one club boy, C. D. McMillin, Spartan- 
burg County, completed his eighth year 
of club work. 





Vv 


Leads in Vocational Agriculture.— 
South Carolina leads the South in voca- 
tional agricultural education, according to 
the Southern Regional Agent. The rat- 
ings were based on a five-year record in 
which 40 factors were considered, South 
Carolina ranking first in 10 factors, second 
in 7, and third in 3. The state ranked 
high in per capita cost of instruction, per- 


centage of pupils completing work, per- 
centage of evening class or adult pupils 
instructed, percentage of part-time pupils 
instructed, and percentage of incrtase in 
high school pupils taking the work. 





| USES FOR OLD TIN CANS | 


L eee | 





LD tin cans have helped me to equip 

my kitchen. I have two can open- 
ers, a new one which leaves a clean sharp 
edge on the can, taking the rim off as 
part of the lid, and an old-fashioned one 
which leaves the rim on the can. I col- 
lected several cans opened in the latter 
way, hammered the jagged edges smooth, 
and lacquered the outsides jade green to 
contrast with my cream kitchen. One I 
use for a string box, finding it more con- 
venient to wind up each piece of string 
as it comes off the package than to keep 
one ball; Another sits on the worktable 
and serves as a spoon and knife holder. 
It is easier to reach quickly for what I 
want than to open a drawer. In another 
painted can I drop jar rubbers, while 
several more on the window ledge hold 
geranium slips. 

In the cupboard I keep several un- 
painted cans. One is just the size to take 
the Dover egg beater for whipping 
cream or beating eggs. A sharp edged 
can is the best device I have ever used 
for cutting cabbage fine enough for salad 
and is also the right size to cut dough 
for turnovers. Baking powder cans in 
two sizes make my everyday and com- 
pany size biscuits. Several small cans 
about four inches high I find invaluable 
for mixing, thickening, or beating single 
eggs. And last but not least, I keep sev- 
eral lids on top of the warming oven, to 
take care of sticky spoons between stirs 
at the stove. 

MRS. YERGER PATTON. 


Rockbridge County, Virginia. 





| TOBACCO PRICES BEAT | 
| ___LAST YEAR'S | 


HILE the Georgia tobacco market 

opened this year at prices probably 
averaging a third higher than last year, 
prices on the South Carolina and lower 
North Carolina border markets registered 
an advance of only about 15 per cent. 
Typical prices seem to be those of Lum- 
berton 17 cents average; Whiteville 18 
cents; Fairmont with a 14% cents aver- 
age against 12.88 last year, and Lumber- 
ton with 15.43 against 11.22 last year. 
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|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, August 12.—Does break- 

fast seem monotonous on these hot 
mornings? Why not buy a few pack- 
ages of the prepared breakfast foods and 
see if the family 
doesn’t enjoy them 
with plenty of rich 
cream? 

Tuesday, August 
13.—If you are go- 
ing to have a church 
bazaar this fall, try 
making a few bibs 
for children, of gay- 
ly colored pliable oil- 
cloth. They cost lit- 
tle and sell easily, particularly if a little 
design is painted on by way of decoration. 

Wednesday, August 14.—The skin is 
apt to become coarse after much expos- 
ure to summer suns. A quick rinse with 
very cold water or rubbing with a bit of 
ice after the regular nightly cleansing will 
help remedy this. 








Thursday, August 15—We saw some 
remarkably pretty curtains the other day. 
They were made of unbleached muslin 
with wide hems turned back on the right 
side and finished with a simple embroid- 
ery stitch in heavy green thread. 

Friday, August 16.—Experts say that 
for the very best angel food cake you 
should use eggs a week old. So take to- 
day’s to market and use last week’s for a 
cake. 

Saturday, August 17.—If you are all 
“rundown” without any known cause, take 
a few days in bed. You may head off 
tuberculosis. 

Sunday, August 18.—If some friend has 
provoked you consider these words of 
Clarendon’s, “Friendship hath the skill 
and observation of the best physicign, the 
diligence and vigilance of the best nurse, 
and the tenderness and patience of the 
best mother.” 





| CONTEST WINNER > 


a 


——— 


Suppose I Had the Money 
For the Kitchen Floor I Wished 
ghd housewife wants a good lock- 


ing kitchen floor but the wise woman 
wants one that will wear well and keep 
on looking nice with a minimum of care. 
In our recent contest we offered a $5 
prize for the best letter on the subject: 
“Suppose I Had the Money for the 
Kitchen Floor I Wished: What Would 
It Be—Hardwood, Softwood, Cement, 
Tile, Painted, Oiled, Stain Varnished: 
Waxed, or Covered with Linoleum 2” 





After reading the many interesting let- 
ters submitted the judges awarded the 
prize to Mrs. E. R. Shannon, York Coun- 
ty, South Carolina. 

We cannot publish all the good letters 
received but are printing the names of 
those writers deserving honorable men- 
tion. , 

THE PRIZE LETTER 


F I were choosing a kitchen floor, lino- 

leum would be my choice from a 
standpoint of both economy and appear- 
ance. 

Painted floors soon become dull and un- 
interesting and at best require a lot of 
attention to keep them spic and span. 

Cement and tile are not only a bit too 
costly—even for “air castles”’—but they 
also lack homelike warmth and comfort. 
However, linoleum makes the beauty of 
any of these floors possible; tiles, ex- 
quisite marbles, smart modern patterns, 


namin 


and scores of other carefully wrought de- 
signs, fitted to every need and taste are 
seen in linoleum. 

When hot grease spills or dish water 
splashes how tiresome to be forever 
scrubbing. If I had a linoleum floor, just 
a quick wiping with a damp mop and not 
a trace of a stain could be seen; as for 
daily care, a few turns with a dry mop, 
an occasional damp mopping, and that 


is all. I could then put the hours I 
now spend in scrubbing to better use. 
When one compares 


the easy, jiffy-quick 
cleaning of 
linoleum with 


Fz a 3 A 


Georgia. 
the fence between the front and back yards. 


the back breaking, nerve racking methods 
that other floors require, I am sure that 
every woman who dreams of ‘a new 
kitchen floor will visualize one of a color- 
ful linoleum, well laid. 


MRS. E. R. SHANNON. 
HONORABLE MENTION 


Names and counties are given:— 
North Carolina 

Mary Ingram, Anson; Mrs. W. T. Rawls, 
Pender; Mrs. J. R. Beard, Mecklenburg; Mrs. 
A. P. Rowe, Wake; Mrs. W. L. Jones, Iredell; 
Mrs. H. L. Clemmons, Brunswick; Mrs. W. 
Hays Dean, Granville; Mrs. J. B. Beck, Da- 
vidson; Mrs. Frank Edwards, Buncombé; Mrs. 
J. R. Bowen, Craven; Mrs. J. S. Harrison, 
Rowan; Mrs. Clennie Howard, Sampson; Mrs. 
F. V. Harris, Rutherford; Mrs. G. W. Castil- 
lion, Bertie; Mrs. P. T. Smith, Harnett; Mrs. 
J. Hargrove Howard, Wayne; Mrs. Martha 
Newton, Cleveland; Mrs. Ernest Deal, Ca- 
Mrs. H. H. Cotton, Chatham; Mrs. 
John B.. Tharp, Davidson; Mrs. Viola M. 
Barnes, Columbia; Mrs. A. L. Nance, Surry; 
Mrs. J. T. Odom, Robeson. 


South Carolina 


tawba; 


Mrs. 
w. tx 


Bennett Davenport, Greenwood; Mrs. 
McInnis, Marlboro; Mrs. S. E. Truett, 
Darlington; Mrs. L. C. Jernigan, Darlington; 
Mrs. W. D. Niven, Chesterfield; Mrs. J. W. 
Humphrey, Horry; Mrs. Tillman Thomas, 
Florence; Mrs. Z. M. Hill, Lancaster. 
Virginia 

Miss Ninnie May Parrish, Carroll; Mrs. J. 
G. Marshall, Caroline; Mrs. J. J. Kinnear, 
Rockbridge; Mrs. W. C. Andrews, Sussex; 
Mrs. P. H. Haverty, Isle of Wight. 


| IMPORTANCE OF CLEAN | 
| TOWELS | 


l j 
HETHER a towel is of the finest 
linen or the best cotton, after all is 

said, only a clean towel is a good towel. 

A row of filthy towels in the kitchen or 

bathroom condemns a housewife not only 

as untidy but as unmindful of the health 
and welfare of her family. 





Unless dish towels are clean, it is bet- 
ter not to use them. If soiled their use 
simply counteracts the washing process by 












rubbing dirt and bacteria on plates that 
have been made clean with soap and 
water. 

All towels, personal as well as kitchen, 
should be thoroughly washed and prefer- 
ably sterilized through the boiling process. 
While this should always be the case, it 
is doubly essential when there is a con- 
tagious sickness in the family. After the 
towels have been soaked, they should be 
placed in clear cool soapsuds and slowly 
heated to the boiling point. Boiling should 
continue for 5 min- 

utes. They will need 
little rubbing 
» but they 


THERE ARE MANY PLACES WHERE BRICK COULD BE UTILIZED TO ADVANTAGE 


Here we see it has been used in the attractive home or Dr. ( 
Observe the extension of the roof line over the porch, also the base planting and 


J. E. Powell, of Carroll County, 


should have repeated rinsings until all 
the soap and soil have been removed. 





| 
t 
“ AN’T I ride, Mrs. 

Brown?” Mrs. Downing asked her 
friend who was walking down the road. 

“No, thank you. I’m walking to catch 
up with my youth,” that lady answered 
with a smile. 

“What do you mean by that?” Mrs. 
Downing asked. ““You'll have to ride with 
me now so that you can explain.” 

“This once then,’ Mrs. Brown con- 
ceded as she climbed into the little car. 
“You see I suddenly realized one day that 
I was getting short of breath and that I 
was about as limber as a piece of iron 
pipe. My hips were too large and my 
chest too small. In other words I was 
getting old. I decided that what I needed 
was outdoor exercise.” 


WALKING FOR YOUTH | 








give you a 


“My housework gives me lots of exer- 
cise,” Mrs. Downing observed. 

“Outdoor exercise that fills your lungs 
with fresh air and lets you straighten up 
and stretch yourself to your tallest?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Brown gently. 

“Well no. And now that we have so 
many modern conveniences I’m not sure 
that I get a great deal of exercise doing 
the housework anyway,” she admitted. 

“I’ve always loved the sky and the 
trees, the birds and the flowers,” Mrs. 
Brown went on, “so I decided that I 
would take a walk every day that I possi- 
bly could. It gives me a chance to 
stretch my mind as well as my body. I 
come home refreshed from having seen 
something outside the four walls of my 
house.” 


“But you mustn't think you can walk 
just anyway at all,” she continued. “You 
must stand straight, you must swing your 





leg from the hip with a long free stride 
Sometimes now that I’ve really learned 
to walk I feel as though I had on seven. 
league boots and scarcely touched the 
earth but I used to plod along as though 
I were carrying a heavy burden. Com. 
fortable shoes with low heels are needed 
and clothes that do not hamper you. Since 
I have been walking my color is as rosy 
as a girl’s, my figure is supple and straight 
once more, and, best of all, my husband 
says there’s a sparkle in my eyes that had 
been missing for sometime.” 

“Tf walking does all that,” said Mrs, 
Downing, “I start tomorrow. It’s one of 


the good things of life that are free to 
everyone.” 





COLD DESSERTS FOR HOT | 
| DAYS | 


| 








| OT puddings and rich pies have lit- 

tle appeal these warm days. Cold 
desserts are far more tempting and have 
the added advantage that they can be pre- 
pared ahead of time when the kitchen is 
cool. Here are a few recipes you will 
like :— 


Peach Dainty.—One quart sliced peaches, 1 
cup sugar, 2 egg yolks, 2 tablespoons butter, 
1 pint whipping cream, a few grains salt. 
Cream the sugar, butter, and yolks together. 
Add the whipped cream and sliced peaches. 
Serve over angel or sponge cake. 


Coffee Gelatine—Two tablespoons gelatine, 
%4 cup sugar, 1 quart hot coffee, pinch of salt. 
Dissolve the gelatine in about 1 tablespoon of 
cold water and combine with the sugar and 
hot coffee. Serve with whipped cream or with 
plain cream. If desired, just before the gela- 
tine sets combine it with unwhipped cream and 
let stand until firm. 


Chocolate Pudding.—Four cups milk, 1% 
squares unsweetened chocolate, % cup sugar, 
6 tablespoons cornstarch, % teaspoon salt, 1 
egg, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Mix the cornstarch 
and sugar. Melt the chocolate and heat it 
with milk and salt in a double boiler. Pour 
some of this warm milk into the cornstarch 
and sugar. Return it to the double boiler, 
stirring until thickened; then cover and cook 
for about 20 minutes. Beat the egg until light, 
and after pouring the hot pudding into it, 
beat well again. Add the vanilla and pour 
at once into a wet mold, Chill thoroughly. 
Serve with a soft custard, cream, or whipped 
cream. 

Spanish Cream.—One quart milk, 2 table- 
spoons granulated gelatine, 4 tablespoons cold 
water, % cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 5 eggs, 
flavoring. Soak the gelatine in cold water 
until soft. Heat the milk in a double boiler, 
and add to it the sugar and the salt. Beat the 
egg yolks, and gradually add the hot milk 
to them. Mix well, pour back into the double 
boiler, and cook this mixture until it thick 
ens like a soft custard. Remove it from the 


fire, add the softened gelatine to this hot 
mixture, stir well, strain, and cool. Mean- 
while beat the egg whites until fluffy. Fold 


them into the custard after it has begun to 
set and add % teaspoon of almond extract, 
or any other desired flavoring. Pour into 
individual molds or a pudding dish wet with 
cold water, and set away to become firm. 
Serve with cream or with a sauce of crushed 
fruit. : 





—¥* 
_ IS PUNISHMENT TRAINING? | 


y HERE! That child is gone again; 

I'm going after her with a switch 
I have to spank her two or three times 
a day for running away.” 








“Why spank her for running away?” 
asked her friend. “Why not fence up the 
back yard for her and give her some 
thing interesting to do, so she will stay at 
home and have a good time? It would 
save you both a good deal of trouble.” 

“I want to train her to do as she 
told,” said the mother. 

“Does she seem to be responding t 
your method?” asked her friend. 


“O, yes, she understands what she is 
being punished about. She was playimg 


with her dolly the other day and Wa, 
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spanking it. She said that the dolly ‘run- 
ned away’ !” 

“That is only imitation. She has not 
learned to stay at home by being spank- 
ed; she has learned to spank her dolly. If 
she had learned to stay at home, she 
would have played that the dolly stayed at 
home.” 

“Q, you have such queer ideas.” 

“One should be willing to be queer with 
the best educators of the country and get 
results.” Then apparently changing the 
subject, “Have you tied up your sweet 
peas yet?” 

“Yes, I did it yesterday.” 

“Why did you tie them up? Why didn’t 
you whip them and make them stay up in 
that way?” 

“Silly,” said the young mother, “you 
have to tie them up to something, so that 
they can take hold and have some sup- 
port.” 

“Little children are no more capable of 
doing as they are told without some help 
than a vine is,” said the friend. “Try the 
plan I have suggested. Give the child a 
fenced-in yard and something to do. Have 
another child with her a part of the time 
and let her feel your interest even when 
you are busy. You will find that she will 
soon form the habit of being contented at 
home. Punishment is not training but in- 
telligent help is. Don’t take my word for 
it; try it and see.” 


The mother made no answer to this but 
she took the little girl home without 
spanking her. A few days later there 
was a fence around a section of her back 
yard and the little daughter had been pro- 
vided with interesting things to do. 


MARY STARCH KERR, 
In The Kindergarten News. 





‘| THE WAY OF A SMOCK 
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HE greatest problem of the country 

woman’s wardrobe, I have found, is 
an attractive everyday outfit adapted to 
the varied tasks of house and outdoors. 
After trying many styles of dresses and 
knicker suits, I have decided that the per- 
fect costume for general country wear is 
asmock with bloomers to match. To be 
sure, there is nothing new about a smock. 
It has long been utilized by artists as a 
practical, artistic garment and in recent 
years stores, tea rooms, and various or- 
ganizations have adopted it. The smock, 
however, has not been so popular for 
country wear for which it is peculiarly 
fitted. 

The good features of a smock and 
bloomers are many. The fullness of the 
short skirt, hanging in a becoming 
straight line from the shoulders, gives ab- 
solute freedom of movement. With 
matching bloomers, the length may be as 
short as you like. A double shoulder yoke 
reinforces the point of greatest strain and 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 








mf like to have the radio give the time, 
"pecially if it’s gettin’ late an’ com- 

ny don’t show no sign of leavin’.” 

There ain't ‘nothin’ else that looks 
& mnocent an’ virtuous as a baby un- 
fs a bald head.” 





gives longer wear. The long, full sleeves 
protect the arms from sun and _ wind, 
while the loose cuffs allow the sleeves to 
be turned back for housework or the 
smock can be made with short sleeves. 
The roomy pockets are most convenient. 
The front closing, which may be buttoned 
the complete length or half way, permits 
quick dressing, and facilitates ironing. 
Last, and perhaps most important of all 
for us who are country dwellers and being 
busy, prone to forget how we look, a 
smock is most attractive, generally becom- 
ing to everyone, fat or thin. It has a 
charm of informality and yet an air of 
business that is most engaging. 


The best looking smocks are made of 
fairly heavy material. They should not 
be transparent or clingy. The guaranteed 
fast cotton materials in white or your 


favorite colors of suiting, romper cloth, 
chambray, galatea, gingham, etc., are all 
satisfactory. MARY LEWIS. 


| EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF | 





HIS is a kind of musical chairs, or 
musical bumps, only instead of music, 
the captain calls out: “We are 
wrecked! Every man for himself!” 


ship- 


Before this happens, however, a row of 
chairs is placed one in front of the other, 
allowing plenty of room for getting out 
quickly. A similar row with one less is 
placed a short distance away. There is a 
captain who tells the players to row, and 


he stands in front of the rowers, and 
makes the pace as a coxswain does. 
Then all of a sudden he calls out: “We 
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are shipwrecked; every man for him- 
self!” At the word of himself, all the 
players stop rowing and run to the oppo- 
site chairs. The player not finding one 
falls out. A chair is taken away until 
the game is finished, and only one player 
left in. 


| PATTERNS 


I 
RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 











Two pat- 


Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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MAKES THIS LOW-PRICED CAR A BRILLIANT PERFORMER 


SIX CYLINDER 
SEDAN 


*785 


Coach $725; Coupe $695; Coupe ( with rum- 
ble seat) $725; De Luxe Sedan $850; Sport 
De Luxe Roadster $850 (with rumble seat 
and extras); 1'¥,-ton Truck Chassis $645. 
The Four Coach $575; Coupe $575; 4-pass. 
Coupe $605; Sedan $630; De Luxe Sedan 
$695; Roadster $525; 4-pass, Roadster $5553 
Collegiate Roadster $595; Touring $520; 
Commercial Chassis $405. All Willys- 
Overland prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and 
specifications subject to change without notice. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, 


The Superior Whippet’s new and higher compression 
engine gives more than 20% added horsepower — 
resulting in even faster speed, quicker pick-up and 


greater hill-climbing ability. 


Besides its improved engine, the new Superior 
Whippet is the only low-priced car with all these 
important advantages: Extra long wheelbase, oversize 
balloon tires, full force-feed lubrication, silent timing 
chain, invar-strut pistons, “Finger-Tip Control,” and, 
in the Six, a heavy seven-bearing crankshaft. 


NEW SUPERIOR 


iN Ca. 


TOLEDO, 


IPPET 


AND SIXES 








OHIO 
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YOUR UNCLES VIEW | 


“Oh, it’s easy to be a starter, lad, 
But are you a sticker too? 

’Tis fun oftimes to begin a thing, 
But harder to see it through. 


“Tis the sticker who wins in the battle of 
life 
While the quitter is laid on the shelf; 
You are never defeated, remember this, 
Until you lose faith in yourself.” 
—From the Carolina Club Boy. 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

One young lady writes saying 
that if she could see me, she’d pull my 
hair, “unless as I believe, he is bald.” Her 
reason is that we’re 
giving the boys the 








UNCLE P. F. benefit of a scout 
IN DANGER!! |] program while we 
aren't helping the 





& 





girls in that work. 
We would like to see a girl’s scouting sec- 
tion as much as you, Gwendolin, and if 
you will remember, Mrs. Hutt, our wom- 
an’s editor, began such a section last fall, 
but on account of complications at the 
national office, it had to be discontinued. 
A fine PF tribe of Girl Scouts would be 
spread over all the South now, if it 
hadn’t been for the special requirements 
of the national Girl Scout organization 
that made it impractical. I guess there’s 
nothing left for you to do but pull my 
hair, young lady, for I have a lot left yet. 
All girls interested in Girl Scouts should 
write direct to Girl Scouts of America, 
670 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Writing of books some months ago a 
leading American newspaper said: “Any 
one able to read with understanding and 
discrimination can unlock all doors lead- 
ing even to the highest education.” 

Did you know that moving pictures are 
now being broadcast just as radio pro- 
grams are broadcast? Thirteen 
hundred American Boy Scouts are attend- 
ing the World Boy Scout Jamboree at 
Birkenhead, England. Altogether, 60,000 
boys are gathered there. Deolece 
Miller says that she certainly does appre- 
ciate the pictures which she received as a 
prize in the drawing contest. “I want to 
have them framed sometime,” she tells us. 
“My favorite one is the moonlight scene 
but I like them every one.” We appreciate 
your writing us too, Deolece. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—For those of you 
who are going away to college this fall we 
have a very interesting booklet, “What Col- 
lege Is Best?” We shall be glad to send you 
a copy upon receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


I Ask You.—Kenton Roof, Rt. 5, Lexington, 
S. C., calls on the boys for help, writing: “My 
father has offered me $1 for an ear of corn 
with an odd rumber of rows of grains. Please 
ask ‘From 7 to 17’ boys to send me one and I 
will go 50-50 with the first one I receive. 
The rows are all to be straight.”” Who wants 
that 50 cents? 

Testing Your Observation.—Did you find a 
cocoon-covered tomato worm last week? The 
little insect that places these cocoons there 
is a wasp-like parasite and a very helpful 
little fellow too. The larvae of this insect 
feed on the juices of the worm and kill it. 
Never destroy worms with these cocoons for 
the parasites are worth more than the damage 
the worm might do. The tomato worm and 
the tobacco hornworm are the same thing, 
so the little wasp-like insect helps both to- 
bacco growers and gardeners. 


Beneficially yours, 





CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 








LL right, Seven to Seventeeners, here 
is a brand new contest idea in which 
everybody can take part. “Crazy Ike and 
His Uke” have set out to make a reputa- 





tion as singers of catchy ditties, and they 
want your help. 
Ike presents the first of his famous 





THE ESKIMO SLEEPS IN- HIS 
WHITE BEAR SKIN-~ 50 Cozy 
AND WARM=- I'M TOLD@)\.- 
LAST NIGHT | SLEPT.IN-, 
MAY, WHITE BARE SKIN. iG 
@®AND CAUGHT A GOSH:.DARN 
COLD / 
















COME ON FOLKS~ LET/S MAKE 
THIS EVERYBODY’S CARTOONS 
SEND IN YOUR IDEA AND 

SEE YOUR NAME IN PRINTS 











song hits this week. After you read it, 
and look at the expression on his face 
maybe you'll have an idea for an even 
better ditty. If so send it in, addressing 
your letter to Song Contest Department, 
care Uncle P. F. The Progressive Farmer. 
Every idea found acceptable will carry 
the name of the writer, and in addition, 
the writer will receive a cash prize of 50 
cents. So, as Ike says, “Come on folks. 
Let’s make this everybody’s cartoon.” 
Answer to Last Week’s Word Square. 


1. Match. 4. Creed. 
2. Azure. 5. Herds. 
3. Tuber 





4-H Honor Roll 


HESE Virginia 4-H clubbers, to- 

gether with Miss Helen Drinker of 
Henrico County who was selected as the 
one girl of the United States best typify- 
mg 4-IT club work and whose record was 
printed in a recent issue, were Virginia 
representatives at the 1929 National 4-H 
Camp in Washington. 





Mabel Bill, Bedford County, has been a club 
member for six years. Has completed four 
years canning, two years bread, four years 
clothing, one year room improvement, two 
years pig project. She has used her proj- 
ect work primarily to help her family. 
As a result of her clothing work she does 
all of her own sewing and a large share 
of the family sewing. The 1,137 quarts of 
products which she has canned have help- 
ed greatly in supplying the family with 
fruits and vegetables during the winter. 
In home improvement work she _ used 
much ingenuity in making over an old, 
dark, dingy room into one that is lovely 
and attractive, at small cost. Served as 
secretary and president. Has been active 
in raising funds to send delegates to 4-H 
club camps. Helps with her own county 
4-H club camp and has been to four state 
club camps. Two years ago was made 
member of Virginia Chapter of All Stars, 
the honor club organization of the state. 

William Francis, Alleghany County, has been 
a club member for eight years. Began in 
poultry work in 1922, continuing his proj- 
ect and following instructions carefully. 
By 1925 he had developed a flock of Bar- 
red Rocks and received his 4-H diploma 
for completing his four years of poultry 
work. At close of 1925 he sold his flock 
of 100 Barred Rocks to his mother and 
took up potato club work. He has follow- 
ed this project for the past three years, 
increasing his yield each year. In 192, 
began poultry work again in connection 
with his potato club work. This year he 
has potatoes, corn, and poultry as projects. 
He has served as secretary-treasurer, vice 
president, president, and project leader 
for his club. Has been active in public 
demonstrations, giving eight in his com- 
munity, five at county meetings, and one 
at State Short Course. His financial prof- 
it from club work, $365.50. 


Keith Oliver, Princess Anne County, has been 


*. pomcnerssisiaen 


a member of the 4-H clubs for seven years. 

Has always attended Tri-County Short 

Course at Cape Henry and has served as 

president of this organization for two 

years. Poultry was his first project in 
club work, corn two years, then dairy 
calf. Now has three excellent dairy cows 
that he has raised, winning first at Nor- 
folk Fair last year with one of his cows. 

Has attended high school past four years. 

Has taken active part in 4-H club tours, 

county club picnics, and County 4-H Club 

Council. 

These South Carolina 4-H club girls 
will represent their districts at the State 
Fair as a result of district 4-H contests 
held during State Short Course:— 

Health Improvement.—Lucile Felder, Bam- 
berg County; Estelle Pate, Kershaw County; 
Mary Sheldon, Oconee County. 

Highest in Health Contest.—Beaulah Living- 
ston, Aiken County; Dorothy Finklea, Flor- 
ence County; Annie Reed Chapman, Anderson 
County. (This is the second time that Beaulah 
Livingston and Annie Reed Chapman have 
represented their districts in the State Health 
Contest.) 

First Year Food.—Claire Tanner, Jasper 
County; Kate Robinson, Lancaster County. 

Second Year Food.—Agnes Metz, Orange- 
burg County; Julia Mae Arnette, Dillon Coun- 


ty; Violet Green, Greenville County. 
Clothing Club Work.—Dalice Mae Bonds, 
Barnwell County; Lucile Brunson, Marion 
County. 

Room Improvement.—Elizabeth Hall, York 
County. 

Canning and Gardening.—Hattie Montz, 
Richland County; Ruth Epps, Clarendon 


County; Euna Mae Hendrix, Newberry County. 

(All trips to the State Fair are awarded by 
the South Carolina State Fair Association.) 

Winners of Hazel Atlas State Short Course 
trips: Bernice Lee, Florence County; Francis 
Harris, Richland County; Euna Mae Hendrix, 
Newberry County. 

Winners of Southern Planter trips to State 
Short Course: Idelle Sullivan, Chesterfield 
County; Edith Dukes, Union County; Hattie 
Montz, Richland County. 

Winners of trip to State Short Course given 
by Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bu- 
reau: Ruth Epps, Clarendon County; Alice 
Worrell, Florence County; Julia Mae Arnette, 
Dillon County; Margaret Smith, Chesterfield 
County; Eunice Hutto, Barnwell County; Lu- 
cile Poole, Chesterfield County; Mary Rayle, 
Richland County; Mabel Gladden, Richland 
County; Violet Green, Greenville County; 
Lois Powers, Pickens County; Erline Wylie, 
Cherokee County. 
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| RAILROAD AIDS CLUBBERS | 





TMHE Atlantic Coast Line this year paid 

the expenses of eight boys and girls 
to the National 4-H Club Camp at Wash- 
ington. They were as follows :— 


Bower Campbell, Brinson, Decatur County, 
Georgia. 
Miss 
Georgia. 
M. Edmund Aycock, 
ty, North Carolina. 

Miss May Swan, Stedman, 
County, North Carolina. 

William Platt, Summerfield, Marion County, 
Florida. 

Miss Louise Owens, Yulee, Nassau County, 
Florida. 

Miss Lucile Harvey, Summerville, Berkeley 
County, South Carolina. 

Miss Helen Drinker, 
County, Virginia. 


Elvie Maxwell, Reno, Grady County, 


-ikeville, Wayne Coun- 


Cumberland 


Richmond, Henrico 


“The boys and girls awarded these trips 
were asked to submit statements about 


their club work and the stories they wrote 
were unusually fine and have opened the 
eyes of all of us here to the value of club 
work in teaching boys and girls to be suc- 
writes John L. 


’ 


cessful farmers,’ Cobbs, 








BABY RUTH AND HER WYANDOTTES 
It’s Miss Ruth Cottingham (age 4), Dillon 
County, S.C. “She delights to feed the chick- 
ens and gathering eggs gives her great pleas- 
ure,” writes Mrs. J. Ernest Cottingham in 
sending the picture. 


Jr., of the Atlantic Coast Line. “To my 
way of thinking it is the best possible 
guarantee that can be given to agricul- 
ture in the South.” 





The Progressive Farmer 
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| NEW LEADERS OF NORTH 
| CAROLINA FARM FOLKS 
E HAD intended Silos stig week 


ae 
V photographs of both Mr. B. B. Ry. 
erett, of Halifax County, the newly ele. 
ted president f the North Caroling 


| 





ot 
Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Convention 
and Mrs. W. C. Pou, of Iredell County 
the new president of the North Carolina 
Federation of Home Demonstration Clubs. 
Unfortunately, it is found impossible for 
the engravers to get a satisfactory crt 
from the snapshot of Mr. Everett, and we 
are asking him for a better photograph 
for use next week. 


1. Other officers of the Farmer; 
Convention are: D. J. Lybrook, Davie 
County, first vice-president ; O. J. Holler, 


OS 


MRS. W. C. POU, IREDELL COUNTY 


New president of the North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Home Demonstration Clubs. 


Rutherford County, second vice-presi- 
dent; I. O. Schaub, State College, secre- 
tary and treasurer; C. A. Sheffield, State 
College, assistant secretary and treasurer, 
and F. H. Jeter, editorial manager. 


2. Of the State Federation of Home 
Demonstration Clubs, besides Mrs. 
W. C. Pou, the president, officers are: 
Mrs. Dudley Bagley of Currituck Coun- 
ty, first vice-president; Mrs. Paul Oliver 
of Robeson County, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Charles L. Coble of Alamance 
County, secretary, and Mrs. D. A. Me 
Cormick of Robeson County, treasurer. 


3. The five women selected and hon- 
ored as Master Farm Homemakers 
this year were Mrs. W. C. Pou, Elm- 
wood; Mrs. Ida E. Brickhouse, Mackeys; 
Mrs. J. S. Turner, Reidsville; Mrs. Ly- 
dia Ashworth, Fairview, and Mrs. Henry 
M. Middleton, Warsaw. 


4. At the organization meeting of 
the North Carolina Crop Improvement 
Association directors chosen were: 
Fred P. Latham of Beaufort County; B. 
B. Everett of Halifax County, and J.T. 
Albritton of Duplin, for the Coastal 
Plain; W. L. Lylerly of Rowan, M. L 
Adderholdt of Davidson, and D. J. Ly 
brook of Davie for the Piedmont. Off- 
cers will be elected when the remaining 
three directors are chosen for the moult 
tain district August 15. 


5. Of the newly organized North 
Carolina State Dairy ~ Association 
formed during the State Farmers’ Com 
vention, Dr. Clarence Poe of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer was elected president. J. 
C. Sanford of Davie County, first viet 
president; H. A. Osborne of Haywood, 
second vice-president; H. A. Patten of 
Craven, third vice-president, and John A. 
Arey, State College, secretary and treas 
urer. The other two members of the & 
ecutive committee are Hugh Ashcraft of 
Mecklenburg and Leonard Tufts 9 
Moore. 





[ZENO MOORE, HE SAYS— 


When a tobacco farmer gets too busy 
in spring to plant a garden, then in f 
too busy working off his tobacco to ev@ 
house his sweet potatoes, look out! 
soon be wanting to borrow money; ® 
more of it than his securities will j4s™ 
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“Shake, Men, Shake!” 


J.B. Watkins and Frank S. Walker Deserve Congratulations 


HIS week The Progressive Farmer 

extends especial congratulations to 
two outstanding leaders of Virginia farm 
progress—I. B. Watkins, and Frank S. 
Walker. Both of these men last week re- 
ceived from V. P. I. the high distinction 
of its “Certificate of Merit”—the highest 
recognition of distinguished Service to ag- 
riculture in the Old Dominion. 


1. The Work of J. B. Watkins 

N PRESENTING the certificate to 

Mr. J. B. Watkins, one of the pioneer 
leaders in present-day Virginia farm prog- 
ress, President Julian A. Burruss said :— 





J. B. WATKINS 


“Senator Watkins is a native of Pow- 
hatan County Virginia, and for many 
years was owner and manager of one of 
the largest and most reliable nurseries in 
the South. He was active in the work of 
the State Horticultural Society in the 
early days of this organization. He or- 
ganized the Chesterfield County Fair and 
was for more than 16 years its president; 
he was also president of the old Virginia 
State Fair, serving in this capacity for 
two terms during the 90's. 

“Mr. Watkins was elected to the State 
Senate in 1906 and served for two con- 
secutive terms. At this time he was pa- 
tron for the bill for the reorganization of 
the State Health Department. In 1927, 
Mr. Watkins was again elected to the 
State Senate and was recently selected 
by the governor as a member of the State 
Agricultural Commission. 

“In 1903 Senator Watkins was appoint- 
ed by Governor Montague as a member 
of the Board of Visitors of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and with the excep- 
tion of one term has served continuously 
im this capacity until the present time. 
Senator Watkins was largely instrumen- 
tal in bringing extension work to V. P. 

He has not only rendered valuable 
service to V. P. I. over a_ period 
of many years, but he has shown es- 
Pecial interest in guiding and develop- 
ing the work of the Crop Pest Com- 
Mission and of the State Livestock Sani- 
tary Board. He served for a number of 
years as chairman or member of the exe- 
curve committee of the V. P. I. board. 
fy Senator Watkins is not only a success- 
red armer and nurseryman, but he has 
on other business interests. His in- 
the m public affairs and especially in 
agricultural industry extending over 
ra a of many years entitles him to the 

‘spect and admiration of all who are 
acquainted with his record.” 


Il. Frank S. Walker, Outstanding 
Dairy Leader 
V: P. I. certainly did well in honoring 
Frank S. Walker, himself a V. P. I. 
oatnte, who has won pre-eminence not 
ag a dairyman and a breeder of dairy 
cattle, but in the still more difficult field 
CoOperative dairy marketing. In this 
ect he has rendered a great public 
stvice to other dairy farmers. Said 





t Burruss :— 


“Frank S. Walker, of Orange, Virginia, 
graduated from the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute as an honor graduate in the class 
of 1905. After graduation he returned to 
his home and assumed active operation of 
his father’s farm. Since that time he 
has been in charge of the farm of the 
Woodberry Forest School and has also 
purchased a large farm of his own in 
Madison County, where he makes _ his 
home. 

“He became interested in dairying and 
has built up by careful and sure manage- 
ment the best herd of Holstein cattle in 
Virginia, having several state record cows 
in his herd. In his. community and 
throughout a large number of counties he 
is recognized as one of the most practical 
and efficient farm operators, because his 
practices have proved successful. 

“In addition to living on and operating 
his own farm, Mr. Walker has been keenly 
interested in public affairs, especially farm 
organizations. He has served two terms as 
president of the State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation and six terms as president of the 
Virginia Holstein Breeders’ Association, 
besides being president of his own local 
breeders’ club and farmers’ exchange 


“Probably his most outstanding ac- 
complishment as a public servant in agri- 
culture has been his administration as 
president of the Maryland-Virginia Milk 
Producers’ Association, which is a co6ép- 
erative organization of 12,000 dairy farm- 
ers of northern Virginia and southern 
Maryland. Mr. Walker was made presi- 
dent of this association at a time when 
this association needed a strong, capa- 
ble leader and it has been his wise coun- 
sel and ability as a leader that have 
placed this association among- the out- 
standingly successful codperative dairy 
marketing associations in the country.” 





FRANK S. WALKER 
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VIRGINIA STATE FAIR PRE- 
MIUM LIST IS READY 


HE 1929 premium list of the Virginia 

State Fair is now being distributed. 
The fair opens October 7 and continues 
through the 12th. The place of course is 
Richmond. 





Those who have visited the Virginia 
fair know of its appropriateness and ex- 
cellence in the past. Everything at pres- 
ent points to the biggest and best fair the 
Old Dominion has ever held. Rules and 
regulations for exhibits, exhibitors, and 
judging will be found on pages 11 to 20 
inclusive. The generous premium lists are 
filled with liberal prizes. 


Entertainment and amusements, meet- 
ing friends, the opportunity for a vaca- 
tion, and above all the excellence of the 
exhibits make this an occasion for seeing 
Virginia’s best in agriculture unequaled 


at any other place or time. 
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gate your bedspring. 











Your Bedspring 


RE you a slave to spine sag? Do you envy 
those bright-eyed, snappy men who 
seem to effervesce with “pep”? Better investi- 


Whether you sleep little or long there is one 
thing certain—you need the best of rest, and 
if you are wise you'll buy a Foster Ideal Spring. 
There are three convincing reasons why: 
First, the Foster Ideal with its 120 super- 
tempered spirals will give you finer spine 
support. Second, the Foster Ideal will give your 
tensed muscles greater relaxation. Third, the 
Foster Ideal will give your tired nerves a 
greater degree of sleep’s real nourishment and 
recuperation, and this is the biggest reason 
of all why you need the Foster Ideal. good 


Foster Bros. Mfg.Co., Utica, N.Y. 24 


Western Factory: St. Louis, Mo. 


Makers of Bedsprings « Day Beds « Beds « Toe Trip Cribs 
Upholstery Springs « Upholstery Spring Constructions 
and Inner Spring Mattress Fillings 











Tucadaatiin 


Foster Ideal Springs are not 
sold in every furniture or 
department store and you 
may be urged to buy some- 
thing alleged to be “‘just as 
or superior’’ toa Foster 
Ideal. But—if you are inter- 
ested in proper spine support 
want real rest, you'll 
seek out the Foster Ideal 
Dealerin yourcityand you'll 
buy a genuine Foster Ideal 
Spring, that bears the Foster 
Trade Mark 






































FRUIT 492 SHADE TREES 


Flowering Shrubs, Roses. Catalog mailed free. 
Salesmen Wanted. Write for details. 
HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 

Box 102, 





Hickory, North Carolina 














Do Your Sawing With 


FRICK 
Saw Mill Machinery 


Thousands of Frick Saw Mills are do- 
ing good jobs all over the country. 
You should own a Frick outfit, too. 
Frick Saw Mills are equipped 
Timken Roller Mandrel bearings, Hyatt 
Roller carriage axle bearings, headblock 
ells with separate adjustable racks, im- 
proved patended belt feed, etc. 
Made in Five Sizes. 


Frick Company 


Salisbury, N. C., Council St. 
Columbia, S. C., 1220-23 Lincoln St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 83 Forsyth St., S.W. 
Knoxville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. 


with 
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{EDISTO ACADEMY 

> 

‘ SEIVERN, S. C. 

» A Christian Boarding School for Boys and Girls. 
Christian environment—Standard work—Strong Lit- 

2 erary Societies—Good Athletics—Healthful Location 

: —Minimum expense. 

4 NEXT SESSION OPENS AUGUST 27 

2 Write for catalogue. 
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THE STORY SO FAR 

N order to foster friendship between Lone 
ae Tribe and city Troop, Arthur Frost, 
Tribe Guide and teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture in Pleasant Valley, took his tribe on two 
visits to the city as guests of the Troop of his 
friend and war buddy, Bill Graham. Warm 
friendships were formed between members of 
the two groups and plans laid for a return 
visit of the Troop to Pleasant Valley. 

Rodney Spencer, chief of the Tribe, visited 
in the palatial home of Terence Sullivan, 
Senior Patrol leader of the Troop, whose 
father was a millionaire banker, and in the 
tenement home of Mike Moran, whose father 
was a truck driver. 

Tradition in the Valley said that the Spen- 
cers had Indian blood in their veins and that 
somewhere on Oaklawn, the Spencer farm, 
there was a copper mine which Indians had 
long ago operated. Rod and his pal, Jack 
Barry, had spent many hours searching in 
vain for it, using as their guide a map which 
had been in the Spencer family for generations. 

Among the hired men at Oaklawn was Den- 
ton, a new-comer, who appeared interested in 
the talk about the mine. When the family 
returned from a trip one day they found 
Denton and Hansen, one of the older hired 
men, gone, and Rod’s room turned topsy turvy. 
Apparently an attempt had been made to find 
the map, but the secret hiding place had re- 
mained undiscovered. 

Carl Lindstrom, an “air tramp,’ made a 
forced landing on the Oaklawn pasture and 
accepted an invitation to visit the Spencers. 
During his stay he taught Rod the rudiments 
of aviation, finding him an apt pupil. 

While Troop Scouts were camped at Clear 
Lake, after having visited for a week in homes 
of Lone Scouts, Rod made his first solo flight. 
While flying over the almost impenetrable 
hills on the far limits of Oaklawn, he saw two 
men at work with pick and spade. They 
scrambled to cover on seeing the plane. Rod- 
ney decided not to tell about seeing them until 
he could investigate further. 

Lone and Troop Scouts met for a day’s con- 
test in Scouting requirements. Honors be- 
tween groups were rather evenly divided, each 
group excelling in the phase of scouting most 
familiar to it. 


ONE Scout baseball equipment had 
been brought and two “choose up’ 


teams were engaged in a spirited game 
when a yell from one of the Lone Scout 
outposts placed to 
report first appear- 
ance of the olistacle 


racers brought base- 
ball to an abrupt con- 
clusion. A moment 
later there was a 
wild race of trium- 
phant Scouts to meet 
their Tribe mates for 
Rod Spencer and 
Jack Barry came 
running toward the 
meeting place press- 
ed closely by Dick Brady and Stub Hap- 
good. Minutes passed before Terry Sul- 
livan and Jamie Stewart came into view. 
Familiarity with the route covered and 
greater knowledge of woodcrait had prov- 
ed assets which the hard-fighting Sulli- 
van and Stewart could not overcome. 
Two by two the stragglers came drifting 
in to answer eager interrogations while 
losers warmly congratulated winners. 
“Boy, everything happened!” informed 
Terry Sullivan. ‘We had to climb trees, 
send and receive code messages, pick up 
and follow trail, swim Rapid Creek—at 
least we fellows with swimmin’ suits did 
—stretch rope for portage, practice first 
aid. It was great sport and we did our 
best but old Eagle Eyes here,’ Terry 
pounded Rod's back, “was too fast for 
us. Scoutmaster says the meet’s a ‘dog- 
fall’ and I'm glad of it. Let’s eat!” 
Well filled baskets were unpacked. Un- 
der the shade of trees friendly rivals ate 
to repletion while in wholesome fellow- 
ship folks of the community ate with 
them, visited, and praised the fine train- 
ing Scoutcraft provides. In blissful con- 
tent the Scouts stretched out to enjoy a 
well merited rest when some reference to 
the interrupted ball game caused Terry 
Sullivan to prick up his ears like an alert 
terrier. “Come on,” cried Terry, “let’s 
play ball. My bunch never has played 
together but I'll pick a team to play 
against yours. Let’s break this Scout 
tie.” At once Scouts were on their feet 
clamoring “Play ball!” but Scoutmaster 
Graham held up a warning hand. 





JOHN CASB 


OU Scouts have had a strenuous day 
of it,” asserted the Troop Scoutmas- 
ter. “I’m sure there will be no objection 
to a few innings of baseball after the 
16 lads who took part in the obstacle 
race have a chance to rest. Art and I will 
sit on the sidelines and let ‘Dynamite Dan’ 
Spencer umpire. It’s not necessary to say 
that he knows the game or that he'll give 
you all square deal.” Reluctantly the 
boys assented. They were tired but with 
the unquenchable spirit of youth were 
ready for play. Terry, leader of a fast 
team of boys in the municipal league at 
home, began to name his players. 


When “Dynamite Dan” Spencer called 
the first Troop Scout batsman to the plate 
the Lone Scout Chief was in the pitcher’s 
box and Big Lem Porter was on the re- 
ceiving end. It soon became apparent that 
despite the strain of the day there still 
was strength in Rod’s sinewy arm and the 
Girl Scouts cheered as Mike Moran struck 


out. Lazare popped to Barry at shortstop 
but Jamie Stewart singled cleanly over 
first base and Sullivan laced a terriffic 


drive to center field. In came Al Burch 
to make a sensational diving catch for the 
third out. Graham and Frost applauded 
generously as Burch came trotting in. 


As the game progress- 
ed in spirited fashion it 
became evident that 
there were glaring 
weaknesses on each team 
but among the players 
were juvenile stars in 
the making. “We could 
pick a great team from 
that bunch, Bill,” con- 
fided Guide Frost to 
his friend. ‘“‘Your boys 
will win because we have no catcher or 
first baseman to compare with Sullivan 
and Stewart, even with our pitcher far bet- 
ter than yours. What a battery Rod and 
Terry would make!” Graham agreed. 
The game was won by the Troop Scouts 
as Frost had predicted, chiefly because 
Rod’s catcher could not hold cannon-shot 
speed. 


S THEY left the meeting place Flyer 
4 Lindstrom came up to make Rod an 
astonishing offer. “I made up my mind 
that if you won that obstacle race,” an- 
nounced Lindstrom, “you should have the 
old bus for awhile to fly where you like. 
What say, Rod? Where do you want 
to go?” 

Rodney Spencer thrilled to the sugges- 
tion. It would be wonderful to take the 
silver bird and fly above the hills which 
held a mystery. “I'll accept, Carl,” he 
said, “on one condition. That is that you 
agree to really make your home with us. 
Now you are just a visitor.” 

Father Spencer warmly seconded his 
tall son’s suggestion. “This is your home, 
my friend,” he said. “1 could ask no finer 
elder brother for my son.” 

Lindstrom colored in embarrassment 
at the compliment but turned to Rod’s 
father. “You may feel sure of Rod's 
safety,” he said. 

“I know that you wouldn't recommend 
anything that wasn’t safe,” replied Father 
Spencer. “Rod may take the flight. And,” 
there was the hint of a teasing grin on 
“Dynamite Dan’s” dark face as he added, 
“Burnett’s meadow, should prove a pretty 
good landing field.” 

“Tomorrow,” announced Lindstrom, 
“Rod's to pilot me over there and we'll 
try out that landing field. I want to see 
this boy take off on a short run. *Phone 
‘em you'll drop in for dinner at noon. 
Reckon’ Mrs. Burnett never had a guest 
‘drop in’ just as we will.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Airways Above Field and Forest 


SHINING motor car shot with rac- 
ing speed down the concrete high- 
way, turned with scarcely diminished ef- 
fort and rolled rapidly along the graveled 
road toward Green Meadows, the Burnett 
farm home. High above a plane hovered, 
apparently timing its speed to that of the 
car. The eyes of Terence Sullivan were 
aglow as_ he looked upward and Helen 
Burnett, waving to the airman, interro- 


4 





gated her friend. “Do you suppose Mr. 
Lindstrom is flying to our place?” she 
asked. ‘Wouldn't it be thrilling if he 
asked me to fly?” 

As Terry’s car came toa stop the plane 
landed, rolled swiftly for a few feet and 
stopped. Off came helmet and goggles 
and the dark face of the pilot appeared. 
It was Rodney Spencer and Helen Bur- 
nett let out a little cry of excitement and 
admiration. The landing had been as per- 
fect as Lindstrom could have done at his 
best. 

“So that was you racing me, old top,” 
said Terry Sullivan and his tone had lit- 
tle warmth. “Is it possible that you came 
all the way here to give me a ride?” 

“T’ve been here before today,” replied 
Rodney, “and was told that you were 
away. So I came back.” Then directly 
addressing Terry’s companion, “Miss 
Nell, will you take a ride with me?” 

Helen Burnett’s eyes gleamed in antici- 


pation. “Oh, Rod, I’d love to,” she cried, 
“but I know the folks never would con- 
sent. Please don’t ask me.” 


ODNEY 
words. 
nounced. 


SPENCER never wasted 
“It’s all fixed,” he an- 
Carl Lindstrom talked to your 
father and mother by 
‘phone and sold ‘em on 
the idea you'll be per- 
fectly safe with me. Of 
course you'll wear a 
‘chute and I'll be 
mighty careful. I want 
to show you Pleasant 
Valley from the air. Are 


you afraid to go?” 
j “Afraid!” Helen’s 
7 


eyes were wells of ex- 
citement. Impulsively - she added, “I 
wouldn't be afraid to go anywhere with 
you, Rod. Here come the folks to see me 
off.” Mrs. Burnett, plump and pleasant- 
faced, came bustling out and Father Bur- 


“nett came in from a field where he was 


at work. Very much out of the picture, 
Terry Sullivan with a sullen look on his 
handsome face prepared to depart. “It 
was lovely of you to take me riding, 
Terry,” said Nell as she gave him her 
hand in parting. ‘Come’ over often and 
bring Jamie along.” - 

“TI can’t compete with an airman, Sun- 
shine,” announced Terry and now his 
wholesome grin was in evidence. “But 
I'll stick around and pick you up if you 
fall out as you hop off. Bye, bye!” Nell 
was in place in the plane, the motor roar- 
ed, the silver bird took the air. 


IGH above field and forest, above 

homes and ribbony road _ which 
stretched like a giant serpent below, flew 
the plane. Never in her young life had 
Helen Burnett been so thrilled. Like a 
veteran of years instead of weeks of 
flying, the young pilot held his ship on its 
course. 


Close to the treetops flew the plane and 
again Rodney Spencer saw men at work, 
tunneling into the hillside on his father’s 
farm. At the roar of the motor one man 
dove for a rifle leaning against a tree 
and before Rod could point the nose of 
the plane upward bullets were whining 
by. The staunch ship quivered as Rod 
“gave her the gun” and ina few seconds 
was out of range but his face was white 
and his lips grim as he visioned what 
might have happened if a shot had struck 
either pilot or passenger or even pene- 
trated some vital part of the machine. 
Sobered, Rod after climbing rapidly, 
turned the plane in a great curve and set 
out for the Burnett home. As he looked 
back Helen shook her head vigorously 
and laid her fingers across her lips. 
There was to be nothing said about this 
strange happening. 

Again the landing was perfect. As Rod 
helped Nell from her seat in the plane her 
eyes were glowing. “It was perfectly 
marvelous, Rod,” she cried. don’t see 
how anyone possibly could fly a ship bet- 
ter than you do. I'll never forget this 
trip.” 

“I'd never have forgiven myself if 
anything had happened through my care- 
lessness,” Rod reproached himself. “I'd 
seen those men there before but I didn’t 


dream they’d shoot at an airplane. Dp 
going to look into that and I think J] 
know what it means.” Rod’s young face 
was grim. 

“Well, nothing happened,” said Neff, 
“so we ‘1 just forget about it and not let 
anything mar my first air ride. You can 
tell me what it’s all about some other 
time, Rod. Here come the folks.” 


OTHER Burnett, greeting her 

daughter as if she had been away on 
a long journey, urged Rod to stop for a 
visit but the young airman courteously 
refused. His mission was completed and 
as he took the air again Rod turned the 
ship toward the distant point where rifle. 
men lurked below. But this time he did 
not venture within range although there 
was no sign of men at ‘work. Investiga- 
tion must be made other than by air and 
Rod flew to the home field, landing gently 
and rolling the big machine up to its 
hangar where Lindstrom awaited with 
warm words of congratulation. 

“I’ve got something to tell you,” an- 
nounced Rod abruptly. “I’m convinced 
that somebody is digging to find our lost 
mine, back in the rough country. I don't 
want to worry mother or dad but you 
must know. I was foolish enough to fly 
low and a rifleman took a shot at me 
When you fly over that country, Carl, fly 
high.” 

“Well, I'll be doggoned!” 
commented. ‘“That’s real news. Was the 
young lady badly scared, Rod? It was 
enough to give her cold feet on any more 
air joy riding.” 

“Never batted an eye!’ said Rod. 
“Blamed if I don’t think she just got an 
extra thrill out of it. I want you to go 
back into that rough country on foot with 
me, Carl, and see what we can find out. 
No place to land a plane close there.” 

“Sure!” replied the airman. “Count me 
in. Well, let’s trundle the old bus into 
her little bed.” The airman stepped for- 
ward, tripped on a protruding stick and 


Lindstrom 


fell heavily. Then as Rod ran to him 
Lindstrom groaned and lay still. Lips 
tense and face pain-racked, the young 


flyer was evidently painfully injured by 
his fall. 


NXIOUSLY Rod knelt by the side of 

his friend, then helped him to sit 
up. Lindstrom’s right arm hung limp. 
“Of all the boneheads!” the flyer fumed. 
“Here I have thousands of miles of fly- 
ing to my credit without a mishap except 
a jump or two and I fall and break an 
arm and maybe a couple of ribs! Kick 
me, Injun, kick me hard!” The young aif- 
man cradled his face in his left arm and 
tears came. 


Instantly Rodney Spencer was the train- 
ed and alert Scout. “Buck up, old man!” 


cried Rod. “We'll have you in the hands 
of a doctor in a jiffy. But first let’s splint 
that arm. I’ve done a job of that kind 


before.” Swiftly, carefully, the young 
Tribe Chief attended to the injury then 
as a matter of course turned to the plane. 
“In you go, Carl!’ announced Rod. The 
engine sprang into life, and Mother 
Spencer watching wondered what the 
sudden flight could mean. It was a mat 
ter of a few moments before the plane 
dropped down in the outskirts of Milford 
and Lindstrom was being cared for a 
chided by the kindly old physician. 

“Broken arm and a cracked rib,” air 
nounced Doctor Criswell. “No more pilot 
ing for you for a few weeks, young mag. 
Yet the break will soon heal and you'll 
be good as new. Looks as if I’m gomg 
to have to split fees with Rod for bring- 
ing me patients. He’s certainly ‘Jones 
on-the-spot’ when anything happens 
his first aid. work is perfection.” 

Swift and high the silver ship soared, 
again to drop gently down and this time 
to be trundled safely into the imprové 
hangar. Mother Spencer and little 
cille were all sympathy as Rod explai 
the young flyer’s accident and Fa 
Spencer, in from the field, assured his 
guest that a broken arm and a cr 
rib were mere trifles. “The time will 
pass quickly,” he said. 
the air again.” 

(Continued next week) 
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ROOFING 






















Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
, ete., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users, 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
t. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
goidtest. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost; Easilyerected: Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and sises tosuit your purse and 
he eg ng 

a 00) 0. 
— FREE— 174 and for Garage Book. 
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‘. Cincinnati, Ohia 
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fr Swollen Tendons 


BSORBINE will reduce inflamed, 
strained, swollen tendons, or muscles. 
Stops the lameness and pain froma splint 
or soft curb. No blister, no hair gone, and 
horse can be used. $2.50 at druggists, or 
postpaid. Describe your case for special 
——— Interesting horse-book 2-B 

ree. 
From a race horse owner: “Used Absorb> 
{ne on a yearling pacer with strained tens 


is don. Colt all over lameness, though for 9 
time couldn't take a step. Great stuff,” 


INEXAMIeTIN 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF 
iW. F. YOUN 


Inc. 384 L pringfield, Mass. 
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and Demonstrate 
My AMAZING HATS 
Super-quality Wool Felt and Bel- 
gian Fur Felt Hats taking coun- 
try by storm! I need men to wear 
sample hats, show them to friends 
and take orders. Saving of $2 to 
. $5 guaranteed on every hat. 
Samples FREE 
Rush name for complete equip- 
ment. Sent FREE. Bxperience not 
needed. Start spare time. I fure 
nish stock and capital. 
I'll send you FREE complete line 
showing RAIN-PRCOF, MADE- 
» TO-MEASURE CAPS. Newest 
styles and colors. 
TAYLOR HAT & CAP MFRS.. 
Desk L-55, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Cash profits paid dally 
No question about it, any.man can 
earn $45 a week and up, just 
ig our wonderful outfit and 
orders for our high le tai- 
. Never before such low prices 


land 
aro styles 


introduce unbeatable values, classy 
and Derfect tailoring, we Pace thie 
¥ free suit offer—something differ- 
eat, better, bigger, more liberal than any offer 
over made. 
poached Qernisnck PREE. Write toda ae 
free ewit or and big money-making plane. 
jProeness TAILORING CO., Dept. 4-223, Chicago 


ENTS: 56 a Day 


And a New Ford FREE 
Here’s your chance to make $6 to $9 a day 
“ay! And your income starts at once. In 
addition I offer you a new Ford Tudor Se- 
dan free of cost. Van Allen snapped up this 
ofr, He now reports profits of more than 
$00 a week. Karnath made $20.35 first. 5 

Tyler earns $30 to $35 in a day. This 
ls your big opportunity, too. 


M0 CAPITAL OR EXPERIENCE NEEDED 

You simply act as my Rep- 

Tesentative in your locality and look after 

my interest there. Send no money. I'll tell 

you how to get this big money and a new 

Ford Tudor Sedan FREE. Write today— 

NOW ALBERT MILLS, Pres., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


HEC so506 Simply wonderful! The limit 
‘ of value Mey Just think! 
AGENUINE DAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ 
Trial, and on terms as low as 


\$¢> A MONTH 
ecide 


fn case you dé 

to buy. Magnificent 
instruments in quartered oak 
or mahogany piano finish 
cases,equi withth 
worm gear motors,rich toned 
qecsnes — atless ee 

standard prices—an 

worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
Just a with your name 
and e cy 
bay A HT er. 
Better act quickly. This is 
2 life-time opportunity. 

Davis co, 
Dept. 83X 166, KOKOMO, IND. 
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IT WOULDN’T WORK 


A man was being shown over a college by 
his son. They came to the chemical labora- 
tory, and the man said:— 

“What are you boys doing here?” 

“We're trying,” said a student, ‘“‘to discover 
a universal solvent.” 

“What’s a_ universal 
asked. 

“Its a liquid,’ the student explained, “that 
will dissolve anything.” 

“Humph. Great,” said the man. ‘And 
when you find it what are you going to keep 
it in?”—Patchwork. 


solvent?” the man 


WHY TEACHERS GET MARRIED 


Question: What are glaciers? 

Answer: Guys that fix windows when they 
are broken. 

Question: What is a peninsula? 

Answer: A bird that lives on icebergs. 

Question: What is a volcano? 

Answer: A mountain with a hole in the top. 
If you look down you can see the creator 
smoking. 

Question: Why does a dog 
tongue when running? 

Answer: To balance its tail. 

Question: What is steel wool? 

Answer: The fleece of a hydraulic ram. 

Question: What are the Christian nations? 

Answer: Those that use cuss words. 

Question: What is etiquette? 

Answer: Saying “‘No, thank you’’ when you 
mean “gimme.” 


MARK TWAIN’S MEMORY 


I remember the day I was born. It was 
bitter cold. I came into the world without 
clothes. I was astonished. I spoke of it to 
my parents. They had no explanation when 
taken so suddenly, except the old excuse that 
it was customary. What was custom to me 
at that age? All you care then is how you 
look. I never felt so embarrassed in all my 
life—Mark Twain. 


hang out its 


WHAT INDEED? 
Rastus—“‘Did you all 
done sent you?” 
Mandy—‘“I didn’t wear nothing else but.” 
Rastus—‘‘Lawdy, where did you pin ’em?” 


wear dem flowers I 


THE FEMALE OF THE IRISH 


Census Taker—‘Your 
please.” 

Mrs. Grogan—‘‘Pat.” 

Census Taker—‘“‘I want his tull name.” 

Mrs. Grogan—‘Well, sor, when he’s full he 
thinks he’s Gene Tunney, but whin oi lays 
me hands on ’im, he’s just plain Pat again.” 


husband’s'_ name, 


WHOA! 


“How did that hole get in the floor of your 
car?”’ we asked the “clever” driver, pointing 
to a spot under the dash. 

“That,” he laughed, “was worn through by 
those who ride with me trying to put on the 
brakes.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS || 
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By J. P. ALLE Y—Gopyright, 1929, by 
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COLE OMAN WANTER 


KNow is J] SEED 
ENNY DAT NEW MONEY 
-- TAIN’ SEED ENNY DAT 
OLE MONEY IN SO LONG 
T WOULPN’ KNOW DE 
DIFFUNCE “wiX’ ‘EM/! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
‘Heap o’ folks don’ nevuh pray twell 
dey’s in trouble, but de good marster laks 
to heah fu’m you now en den w'en you's 
settin’ purty! 

















Ethyl saved $39.00 
100 acres 























‘ PRACTICAL FARMER in Nebraska 
made a careful test of Ethyl! Gasoline on his farm. 
Here are the results of his test: 


Using kerosene as a fuel in his tractor he plowed 
one acre in 75 minutes. 


Using Ethyl, he plowed one acre in 51.6 min- 
utes. That represents a saving, when Ethyl was 
used, of 23.4 minutes per acre. 


At that rate he was saving 39 hours per 100 
acres. Let us calculate very conservatively and 
say a man and his tractor are wérth $1.00 per 
hour. That means that he would save $39.00 
every time he plowed 100 acres. The added cost 
of fuel, as between Ethyl and kerosene, would be 
approximately 10 cents. 


Here are hard pan facts showing why Ethy] is 
an economy in the end. (That is why it is a pre- 
mium fuel!) The hours it saves mean dollars 
earned at the end of the season. Ethyl brings 
added power out of any equipment which cannot 
be obtained with ordinary fuel. The easing of the 
labor of driving makes for greater efficiency. 


Stock up on Ethyl. Test it out. You will see the 
difference it makes. 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


© E.G.C. 1929 GASOLINE 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION,25 Broadway, N.Y.C. 56 Church St., Toronto 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London 
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Vacations 





TMHIS is the time of year when vaca- 

tions are in order. Our children 
have their vacations from school, town 
people get away for what they call a 
“rest,” business men 
take a vacation, 
many teachers and 
college folks take a 
vacation. Some take 
trips, some go visit- 
ing in the good old- 
fashioned way, some 
stay at home, some 
go fishing, and so it 
goes. 

A vacation of idle- 
ness is about the most useless thing in 
the world for a perfectly well person. A 
hard worker may need a rest, but a well 
person needs more of a change of scenery 
and occupation than just a chance to do 
nothing. 

After all is said, the best vacation is 
some sort of recreation, some diversion, 
some clean, fine amusement, something 
to do to relieve the monotony of every- 
day work. 





BRADFORD KNAPP 


There are two times in the year when 
these chances for change or diversion 
ought to be taken advantage of. One is 
in the summer when we need to have a 
little fun, and the other is at Christmas 
time when a good old-fashioned family 
gathering and relaxation for a few days 
is mighty good for one’s health and well 
being. 

Farming is hard work and the summer 
months are months of toil and worry 
over the crops and the year’s work. So 
much is dependent upon the effort at that 
time that all else is overshadowed. But 
don’t forget the children and the mother 
of the family. You will live just as long 
and, I think, make just as much if you 
take a little time off with the family 
about the first of August and have a 
good trip or a picnic or go fishing with 
the kiddies or take them somewhere away 
from home where their eyes may absorb 
something new and interesting. 

Blessed is the community that has 
healthy, clean, fine sports and games for 
its young people in summer time, where 
picnics come once in a while, and where 
the generous spirit of neighborliness still 
brings families together and neighbor- 
hoods together at some other time than 
the solemn occasion of funerals. 

‘The 4-H boys’ and girls’ camps and 
picnics are steps in the right direction. 
Take an interest in them and help your 
own sons and daughters to get these fine 
experiences which will dwell in their 
memories through the years. 

I believe in the good old days of work 
and plenty of it. I believe in liking your 
work and wanting to do it; in trying to 
see how well it can be done and I believe 
in having a good time in this world and 
being happy. Little vacations, little pleas- 
ures, a little play will do us all good, 
both young and old. 





iis Millie 


GOOD PRICES FOR TOBACCO 
IN SOUTH GEORGIA 


RESS dispatches from South Georgia 
upon the opening of the tobacco mar- 
kets there were filled with optimism about 
prices and the general outlook. An Asso- 
ciated Press report, dated July 27, said 
im part :— 
“Bright leaf tobacco, exchanged for 
golden dollars at twenty-two competitive 
markets, brought prosperity a step nearer 











| 


to the Georgia farmer Saturday as unoffi- 
cial reports of the first week’s sales bore 


out advance predictions of a _ record- 
smashing year. 
“Estimated averages gave the grower 


more than $20 for each hundred pounds 
of the weed disposed of this week. That 
figure was well in advance of the general 
average for last year’s inaugural week. 
Experts have forecast an increase of as 
much as $5,000,000 in this season’s re- 
ceipts. 

“While steady prices have prevailed, a 
large part of the early offerings has been 
made up of sand lugs and lower grade 
leaf. 

“One small lot of prime tobacco was 
purchased on the Statesboro market this 
week for $1.20 a pound.” 

A summary of sales for July 26 at va- 


rious South Georgia markets was re- 
ported as follows :— 
Total Total Av. 
Market pounds receipts price 
ee Was cesudundvesve ae 54,170 $ 9,205.77 17.05 
StateshOtd. ..cccccssscs 99,122 18,299.05 19.47 
PISEGELOIG  cciicicccenise 62,038 12,564.60 21.86 
MPUSCUEATY a6escnccsssans 60,000 13,500.00 22.50 
Moultrie (block sale). 325,000 64,450.00 19.50 
WMNMIOR lc ceisstcaevaacae 392,780 75,658.55 19.46 
EL, oct oa tice Nee oe 117,454 25,072.46 21.00 
fo ee 352,166 78,241.95 22.05 
ES eee rer ere rer 54,478 8,890.00 18.12 
Thomasville .......... 28,360 5,863.85 20.68 
DO on seis eaisencscavss) ee 69,875.00 21.50 
PERU IE. Seseveue%cees 343,316 87,687.02 22.92 
PRD cha vaneds devs 169,510 35,531.78 20.94 
yo RE ee oie 449,280 102,443.72 22.80 
BN cn scewsewcsesnse 132,366 27,279.30 20.68 
BEGEROERT o66cccccccss 459,084 87,597.28 19.08 
PROMIOMOTEE 606 coc ccticen er 21.59 
DEN ci cin sence wenne 67,928 12,345.00 18.15 
Bainbridge .....:.000% 15,000 2,785.50 18.57 
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(Concluded from page 3) 

6. The satisfactory prices paid this sea- 
son for early Irish potatoes, watermelons, 
and peaches in the Southeastern states are 
certain to stimulate expansion in these 
farm enterprises. 


| BETTER FARM BUSINESS IN 
| 





Unless every effort possible is made by 
agricultural leaders to bring to the atten- 
tion of growers of these crops the danger 
in such a situation, a disastrous increase 
in acreage will follow, especially with 
watermelons and Irish potatoes. 

The watermelon market in Georgia this 
year was similar to the prosperous mar- 
ket of 1921, which was followed by a 100 
per cent increase in acreage and a situa- 
tion in 1922 where many watermelon 
growers could not get enough money to 
justify hauling the melons to the loading 
stations. 


IV. Business Ideas and Principles 
for Farmers 

T IS always good business to invest a 

part of the profits in sound securities. 
These investments should be made for 
old age or hard times. Federal, state, 
county or city bonds; Federal land bank 
bonds; bonds of old and well managed 
public utilities; life insurance; and stock 
in local companies which have conserva- 


tive and capable management—any of 
these should be a safe investment. Avoid 
speculative investments for laying up 


your savings. 

2. It is good business for sales mana- 
gers of codperative associations to study 
supply and demand, and price trends. 
They should not ride hunches nor theo- 
rize about price fixing. The market makes 
the price of farm products. Learn the 
market. Improve marketing activities. 


3. A noted statistician, who has a large 
number of clients among manufacturers, 
capitalists, and commercial people, recent- 
ly said to them, “Are you spending large 
sums of money on studying production 
costs and overlooking the need of re- 
search and study in distribution?” 

The need for more experimentation in 
farm production and study of costs on the 
farms are recognized; yet, great savings 
are to be made through the study of mar- 
keting farm products. If manufacturers 
need to study marketing more, it would 
seem that we should spend more energy 


The Progressive Farmey 
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fhe frend of the Markets 





















































pains following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- This 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— oe 
Pre-war : ton 
Chicago:— Last Week MonthAgo Year Ago (1910-14) Di: 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb...$0.06%  $0.06%4 $0.06% &..... een 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt. .........5- *1.87i4 2.87% * 8714 1.52 dress 
TIOGS,, QUETABE,. COU. foe 6sivigies 60 wees. 57 10.65 10.85 10.50 791 — 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 13.02 13.11 13.41 7.13 =e 
FiOS: JIESN RURES; GOR. 6 ociciccceus er 28%, 29Y, 224, Missi 
eens, Neawy, ate, TD oc. scedvcscsss ah 254 24 13% md 
ESIC, CLIVE, ID: -wcicc damsiesiacnascies 424 404, 444 25%, Texas 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ « hae 1.22 1.38% 98 =." 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu..........0 ee 1.05% I3H 1.10%, 67% A 
Oats, No. 2 white, bDU.........eeeeees 50% 47 444 A4AY, nnn 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton........000++21.50 17.50 21.50 17.95 F 
New York:— ar 
Cotton, middling, spot, fb. .......... .1900 1820 2045 1339 
Potatoes, Va. Norfolk No. 1, bbl..... 487% 3.62Y% BOE kines P 
* Cobblers. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents For s° 
Cotton, middling, pound ............ WGN MIRE: daceeecacuniccdarces evens 12% Chowan 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 NO IE eae nica c s/ace sigteiciawie® 15@16 oo “ 
MOCl CREE, DAME. c0.cscceescececi nas 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............. 90@$1.00 aoe 
CPt, ONE sekwantsuvicacucniencnnean 60@65 — 
Am « 
in studying the marketing of farm prod- is able to earn and buy her own “little ae 
ucts. red shoes.” MRS. CHAS. J. RICE Petri 
4. Merchants of farm products, ship- HONORABLE MENTION balan 
pers, country buyers, and codperatives North Carolina St 
should remember . that consumers are Mrs. J. E. Barnard, Clay; Mrs. M. S. Phil out 
steadily demanding improved quality and sg fanaa wine D. V. Davis, Randolph; 

f ss ahi cf, _ Mrs. Carson Thomas, Montgomery; Mrs, A, = 
a varsecies o farm yp Fur D vane, Cis; Mise. Deke. E. Mechel ohm 
thermore, _they are not satisfied with Orange; Mrs. Sadie Lackey, Alexander; Mrs. for Ss 
grades which do not precisely meet their Leila Bumgardner, Gaston; Mrs. Walter T. porate i 
needs. Unfortunately, our marketing sys- eg 3 ra gg — = a ess 

HAT : ee 4 , erry, uilford; Mrs. Maude Crouch, Sanoria 
tem has not passed on to farmers, indi- Aaiexander; Mrs. Claude H. Williams, Polk; — 
vidually, the full differences in prices Mrs. F. N. McClain, Jackson; Mrs. R. & 
which superior grades have brought over Stewart, Montgomery; Mrs. Ada Copply, Da 
inferior kinds. vidson; Mrs. W. F. McLamb, Sampson; Agnes 

eriee Kinds. — ar _ Midgette, Beaufort; Mrs. J. S. Osbome, 

Lack of skill in marketing is the pri- Stanly; Mrs. J. A. Pointer, Rowan; Mrs. Bert Wi) 
mary reason for failure on the part of oe “/ wa” Berry 7 
e. . 2: : si _ ceys £6. 2 llis, Wake; Mrs. J. M 
api to sabi products of higher —— Oakley, Martin; Mrs. S. R. Durham, Orange; 
et value. To get better quality, pass on Mrs, M. E. White, Alexander; Mrs. R. W. 
the market value by grade and quality. Westmoreland, Lee; Mrs. H. L. Robertson, 

Guilford; Mrs. R. A. McCullen, Sampson; Mrs. A 

J. T. Price, Martin; Mrs. J. W. Gay, Wake; sc 

CONTEST WINNER Mrs. R. G. Gough, Forsyth; Mrs. W. a 

| | Mizelle, Martin; Mrs, Wilbur T. Todd, Colun- 4 

bus; Mrs. F. S. Goodman, Cabarrus; Miss 2 

How Should a Woman Spend Her Lucy Alexander, Mecklenburg; Mrs. S. D. la 

) Hedspith, Northampton; Mrs. Henry Beatty, ac 

Money? Bladen; Mrs. J. T. Wall, Rockingham; Mrs. ci 

. Jewell T. Hardin, Onslow; Mrs. G. C. Martin, 

1 VERY one of the hundreds of women Anson. R 
who answered our question, “Should South Carolina i 

T 7 . ° oT 
a Woman Use the Money She Earns Mrs, Leon C, Jernigan, Darlington; Mrs. F 
Herself for Home Convenien r T. J. Gregory, Kershaw; Mrs. R. J. Deal, re 
the G ry Bill?” had erm ° od York; Mrs. Mae Darnall, Anderson; Mrs. hi 

ae rocery ils had good i eas on the James L. McIntosh, Darlington; Mrs. A. B es 
subject. The judges had a hard time de- Lee, Williamsburg; Mrs. M. K. Rutland, Flor 2 
ciding to whom to give the prize of $5 in ence; Mrs. L. E. Addison, Richland; Mrs. P. 
cash but finally chose the letter written by A. Young, Clarendon; Mrs. H. H. Westbury, 4 
h ’ 5 Orangeburg; Mrs. J. A. Satterfield, Ander- pr 
Mrs. Chas. J. Rice, Buncombe County, son; Mrs. Frank G. Allgood, Pickens; Ola C 4 
North Carolina, because of its fairness Verdier, Beaufort; Mrs. J. M. Brice, York; 3 
and common sense. Mrs. L. O. Yarborough, Florence. Be 
Virginia 
THE PRIZE LETTE 
zB Mrs. Bessie Moyler, Sussex; Mrs. H. M 
N ANSWER to your contest question Green, Charlotte; Mrs. Mary Carter, be W 
“Should a Wom: Is > ry S lotte; Mrs. C. B. Rice, Prince George; Kati- 
H if on to ees pag 8 foney She erine M. Whissler, Rockingham; Mrs. W. L 
erse warns ror rome Tonvemiences OF Calhoun, Scott; Mrs. Ira C. Rhodes, Rock: 
for-the Grocery Bill?” I think the money ingham; Segar Cafer Dashiell, Isle of Wight 
a woman earns should not be spent forthe Mrs. J. H. Perkins, Fluvanna. SOL 
groceries, fuel, and such necessities unless 
the husband is absolutely unable to earn Wil ; Willi fi 811 
the money for these himself. i lie 1S pays ie 
earns aaa . By R. QUILLEN 4 
It has been my observation that the (Cenetdhs. tate. tas Paes teetiulll 
man in the home has much more self- 
respect and a greater ambition if these 
bills are his responsibility and privilege. — 
He likes to be the burden-bearer when 
possible, a 
As for home conveniences, if these ap- wf 
peal to a woman more than something eure 
outside the home, she should purchase Hons | 
them. 
{ 
The money a woman earns should be Cabby 
used for the thing that gives her the most nid dd 
pleasure or helps her most to express in ae 
her individuality, whether it be a package Fall bh 
of seed, a radio, or an annual vacation Mareka 
. H aC i 
trip. “ea ; 
I once had a friend who was asked why : stb 
she sang in the choir when her husband “IT would of pitched a no-hit game if ~ ial 
made an ample income for all their needs. the fellers hadn’t just stood there a kei Be: So 
Her reply was, “What my husband makes fourteen of ’em hit the ground.” agit 
is our bread and meat and what I make “I wouldn’t have to wash dishes becaust Catia, 
is my little red shoes.” 3 


So let each woman take whatever she 


my arm’s still in a sling if Mamma ham 


seen me playin’ ball.” 
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Clas ified Ads © 2 ee 


‘“‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell’ 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering Ne 
will pay many advertisers to use other e& nS as per list bel 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with rem 


insertions same rate. cee 
Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive 


inch in table below. 


tth Carolina, South Carolina, 
State plainly what edition 
Ks in 












ice two \ 


cluding each initial in 





abbreviation, and whole number, 









vance of publication 


and attractive. 


ind Virginia. It 
s you wish to use. 
date. Additional 





Note rates per 


your name and ad- 








Count as one word each initial, i c 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
Taition— Circulation— {States Covered— Word Rate— Di 

Carolinas- Virginia. 150,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va 10c a word 

Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La.. Ark., W. Tenn. 6c a word 

Kentucky - -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. 5c a word 

Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Rains nern 6c a word 

Mera ...-- aes es 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 8c a word 

All five editions... 550,000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 








splay Rates— 
$9.50 per inch 
6.50 per inch 
4.50 per inch 
6.50 per inch 
7.50 per inch 
30.80 per inch 





ag 
Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
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Farms For Sale or Rent 





Tom:te, Cellard plants 











Florida : prepaid. Lillydale Fart 
corey North Carolin 
> Florida home h or rrove for North ne 
. rts # v. wie Mla Heading Collard: 200, 50¢ 1, 00¢ 
iis an Marglobe = ito, double Collard pr 
“Aa Son, Max N ; . 


North Carolina 


Cabbage Plants.—L te Flat Dut 











For sile under order of court: Most valuable farm on cy plants; $1.50 per thousand, p 
Chowan River with team, farming 1 j P.O Sox 281, Petersbur £ 
vl fishery. 950 acres; one f ~— _ —— 
September 20th, 1929, Court 





Nursery Stoc 





Apply to J. A. Pritchett, Windsor, 








- Fruit and Or namental Trees. Sale 
cord Nursery, Dept. Concord, G: 
<a > — ay _ COPE SS eeeres Sees: 29s eens nt 
DUE TO FAILING HEALTH Fruit Tr Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Am offering my General Mercantile Busi- Best varieties. Prices right. 





rd } Concord, Ga. 


“Seeds” 


Barley 





five room dwe 
heart of man 
One- 


write unless 


icres, 
sated in 
competition 
suit. Don't 
mean business. 


Route 4+, Box 91 Morganton, N. C. 


ness, <4 
house; Joc 
district; no 
balance to 





half cash, 


Beardless Barley 
el Also Improved Blue Straw Wheat, $2 per bushel; 
Waco, N. C. 











. ae f.o.b. this station. M. S. Beam, 
Virginia pales citadel a 
Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Realty Cabbage 
ey Ch: se abe Va. ‘sitesi Sate Ae = Cabbage Seeds Get our wholes 
For Sale.— “Beautiful home and farm right at cor- growers before buying. Councill See 





porate limit s of Emporia. 


All city conveniences. , Small lin, Va. 
dairy now being operated. baila 


Fine herd cows. Ten thou- 


Oats 


gind cash, balance to suit. J. Dudley Woodard, North 
Emporia, Va. 
— ech amet saaeehaieaeneeemeeiaetaaael New crop Fulghums 90¢. a. C 


North Carolina, 


Saal Ceiecateve Wanted 
Peanuts 


Salesmen wanted. 


recleaned for seed 


tle prices to 


Raleigh, N. C. 
PDO OL LL OLDE DOLD LD IOL LDL LOL DOOD OD DDD CED ODN 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


200, 50c; 500, $1; 
1, Mine 


il Springs, 


postpaid. 
Morris & 


», $1.50; 
ice. E 


h, full count, nice 
vostage paid. J. §S. 
Va. 


k 


smen wanted. 





$1.50 per bush- 


plant 
ad Company, Frank- 
Jones, Fairfield, 


Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or ro aeoe: 





North Carolina or Hog Runner, 1M 
WE WANT HIGH CLASS meats tu. Eeeaemes a 
LAND OPERATORS : 
Peas 


Buchanan's Austrian 
pound 14¢; 100 pounds $12, 








: . n’s, Memphis, Tenn 
An old established land company of : aces 
sound financial standing, owning Rye 
outright hundreds of thousands Carolina Rye, one sixty; Abruzz 
2 ° Dickey Feed Company. Murphy, N. 
acres of productive cutover farm — - 
F Genuine Abruzzi Seed Rye; high 
lands in Southeast Texas, wants our prices and samples, Farmers 
Z : Z : : Franklin, Va. 
active representatives in this lo- dies - 
aa Buch nan's Abruzzi Rye "e3 
cality. el $2.75. Rosen § 5 Southern 
Memphis, Tenn 
Real estate organizations and land Abruzzi Rye from pedigreed seed. 
= oo ae scurely barsged 2% bushel bags 
operators who stand well in their lelivered, 5 bushel “ote Cash with 
respective communities and who Olin J, Salley, Salley, 8. ( 


have a reputation for fair and Vetch 
write Buchanan’s TImported Vetch; rei i 
pound 18¢ 100 pounds $14 su 
Tenne ssee 


square dealings, are invited to 


us for special representative propo- 


Sition, 


Our tremendous colonizati 
project is backed by an Ae 
Hairy Vetch, 
lian Rye Grass and Nitragin i 
h, Albany, Ga 
Hardy Alfalf seed, 90° pure, 

Clover, 93% pure, $3 Return sec 
Geo, Bowman, Concordia, Kansas 





advertising campaign, semi-nati 





onal tt 
J 





in scope. 






Write at once for literature and Abruzzi are. Seed Wheat, Oats 
: : a Winter Peas, Vetch. Write quic 

special proposition. ple. H. Me Intosh, Hayesville, N 

Hairy Vetch, Crimson Clover, 


Austrian Peas, Barley, etc. Let us 
‘e can save you money. Wax 
Amory 





SOUTHWESTERN SETTLEMENT & me: 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY : 
811 Petroleum Bldg., 





Houston, Texas Poultry and 


References: Any bank 
and Southeast 


in Houston, Beau- 

Reduced !—Barred Rocks, 
$9; heavy mixed $8; 
Westphalia, Mo 


Reds, 


mont prepaid, li 


Texas. 




















Peas; new 
Catalogue free 





) pound bag . 
with order. Gof 


legume ; 
Buchan- 


winter 


i, one seventy-five. 
( 





germination. Ge 
Supply Company 


most grazing ; bush 


$1.65 Puchanan’s, 
Sound, recleaned, 
2.25 per bushel, 
order WT. B. & 





test winter legume ; 
hanan’s, Memphis, 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 


Monantha Vetch 
eulation Y.. = 


$10 bushel Sweet 
1 if not satisfied 





Barley, Austrian 
for price and sam 
c 
Rape Rye Oats, 
quote lowest prices 


Grocery Company 


Eggs 


Baby Chicks 


Pnglish 
ive delivery 


Leghorns 
O#ark 








For Sale Purebred chicks from highest degree of 
ee strain Will operate all summer Write for our price 
— — list. Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N. C 

Pla ar Mathis “Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers Leading 
an s $6 hundrec iup. 100% alive Cutalogue free. 
Py cl icks guarantee Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsor 
brn iCe: :—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS Kansus. 
Mail, the | 2 acter ay tranavortatio - - 7 
+ Cot ¢ Poke is expected to pay tran pe rt ation taby chicks that live and grow; c.o.d Rocks and 
inless the advertiser quotes a prepaid hi ‘ - 
Price’ in } £ a . 2 ‘ White Leghorns, 10c; he: 1, 10¢ 
ti in his ad This rule shall govern tronsae- f y Ro “Ghasl hae ED 
ons between our plant advertisers and buyers. eo een oe <caalil 








husky chicks, guaranteed to 
Superior certified 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato _ Big 


Shipped § c.o, 


























only 6c up 
il on time 

















Pl e ant Collard: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. G. W uaranteed. Get our big free catal Superior 
¥, Cleremont, N. C. Ifatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 

Tar a EN Eas oes SR GEE cat ; 

rill ay € plants: 1,000, $1.25: 10,000, $10. Thomas- Reduced Prices—Quality Chicks Missouri accred- 
nm ¢ Thomasville, Ga, ited. Per 160: Leghorns, $8; Barred Rocks, An- 

“Pall hesdir yah ; = : conas, $9; White Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 

Eurek ~ Se ¢ ibbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; prepaid. $10: assorted, $7. 100% alive. prepaid Cc a free. 

—— Claremont ; Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 6, Columbia, M« 

eadin Se - ee a on BA 

Garvey 1), , — and Cebhere 500, 75e; postpaid. Baby Chicks exceptionally healthy, 1i le. Thou 

~— linger Claremont, N. ¢ sands every week r round Finest pure is. Red 

yitbbane ilso «Collards, $2 thousand postpaid Barred, White Rocks. White, Buff Orningtons, Wyan 

tale Farms, Williamston, § dottes, White Minorcas: $11.50, 100 500, | Blacl 

Nice tre : ; Gi $13.50, 100, Leghorns, heavy mixed: $10.50, 

ee Ge. $1.95. 1 00 aaneee und Collard plents: 900, 100; $50, 500. Postage prepaid, Delivery guaranteed 

5009 e-. 1,000, $2 postpaid $1.50 thousand ; Pullets ges, for sale. Capital Farms, Columbia, 

lin, Yq ' ssed. J. P. Councill Company, Frank- ~ gouth Carolina. 








Psbbage and Collard plants, levding varieties: 300, 

$1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 1,000, $1; ex- 

b Prank Pageantond satisfaction. Joyners Plant 
nklin, y 


Farm, Rt. 3, Candler, N. C. 





34 Ancona hens and one cock, $35. 


Cornish Poultry 


Leghorns 




















Lb i ks l 
S ley’s H a 
W K R Mond s, $ 
i Youngs s. $7 rt 3, RB 2 
if Hh N ( 
Two or More Breeds 
kerels, dollar fifty Pullet 18 
R Rocks, Ance La W S 
) M Tyne Gulf N Cc 
Pul Rhode Is 
Reds ».b. Atlant 
Als ighes vn Ha 
Atl G 
Duroc- Jerseys 
Real py Dur hoars ilts, 
n I Prices reasor Is S 
t Salt Lick Farr Har rd, K ie 
DUROC BRED SOWS 
GREAT BIG PI ROFIT. MAKERS 
Priced so you cz buy. 
CURLES NECK FARM, RI HMOND, VA. 
Essex 
Register Ess llazes. E. A. A 


Poland-C hinas 
type Polynd China pigs, either = 


Officer, Sparta, Tenn. 





Guernseys 


istered Guernsey bull alves; farmers’ 























Harve Yoder, Denbigh, Va. 
For Guernsey cr Holstein ilves, write Ed 
D -iry Farms, Whitewater, Wis 
Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 
f ested dams Reasonable prices. G so ms 
Hiern Lake, Miss 
Registered Guernsey bulls, cows, fresh, grade; and 
rloadd f high le Guernsey heifers j 1M 
Deniel Cornwell, Cc 
Sheep 
Registered Southdowns Fox Brothers, Seviervill 
Te e-see 
Shropshire rams on approval Don ld Green, O 
land, Tilinois 
ee‘er lambs and breeding ewes . a Nf: 
Smithfield, Texas 
Registered Shropshire vearling rams E i 1 
f breeding, Shenanck h Farms, New M 


ty .best 
i 


Dogs 


White Collies, highest type; immune Ww 
ile, Va 

35 registered Police 
cheap David Sehmidt, 


inson surkes 





imported bloodlines 
Minn 

pups, be autifully mit 
Burlington, 


pups; best 
Cologne, 





For Sale Fox Terrier 
Shepherd, Rt. 4, 


English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies; shipped 








a Hl. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 

Rat Terrier pups: bred for ratters Satisfaction 
unarenteed Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kans 

Male Collies, 3 months old, white and s ‘ble Also 
unver ones all white All eligible HW. B. Coy 
bairfax Va 











st Ternards.—-Rare beau pupp 
te itted Write Hel 
Coon nd opossul ho 
Redb + Bla 
ing $ d G 
Ave “Worth, 18 
wired Hluntin Hounds; trial a. f no 
Ri Fit, other remedies, $1 Collar nam $1 
$2. Feed $5 Agents wanted Catalo Ix 








ia, M37, Herrick, Illinois. 


Miscellaneous 


Business Opportunities 











For Sale or Exchange.—-Saw mills, corn mill, Racine 
team mules, wagon, Ford truc! J. FE. Hamb 
i ae. 
Chairs 
Receat your chairs with rattan splints : 4 st 
Write for prices D. W. Massey St :tesvill N ‘ 
Collections 
Notes, Accounts, Claims collected every No 
t res. unless collected May’s Colle \ 
s« set, Ky 
Corn Harvesters 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s pri onl 





$25 with bundle tying attachment Free eat } 


ing pictures of harvester Process Co., 





Honey 
Pure, delicious Honey, $1.25 per 10 pounds, f.9.b 
Routh Apiaries, Helena, Ga 
ure Honey F: 
12 I. 6; Hallman 


Kodak Finishing 


pounds $6.39; 120, 





y white, 60 
Nahunta, Ga 











Roils Develope 1 Free. White ¢ 
12 har 
“d , 4 6 
ilsor r 1 Bir- 
Lime 
tefore buying Lime, write us High qualit low 
cost, quick nd full results Marlbrook Lime 
Roanoke, Va 
Mascot rd Agricultural Lime—it pays to 
use it V itera ture Ameri t 





Patents 


Patents.—Write to BB. P. Fishburr 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 
Washing ton, D. ( Honorable methods 





McG 


Patents. Time counts in applying for patents. 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A, O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 773 
Security Bank Buflding, Washington, D. 





(879 R) 21 


Pea Shellers 




















1 P S particulars, Freo 
; ¥ , N 
I r Needs IL Is, Stationer Sr meth ing 
W MO-Novelt ( Ipans Box 1086, 
\ 
Schools and Colleges 
carn at Home r School. sook Keeping Shorthand 
n P. ns guaranteed Edwards College 
I P N 
Let Mr. Ozment help you quali t 
$125 ) } Write O 
S Lou M 
‘ M L sarberir Ss best colle 
! > ae e board Commis sion while 
rl Barber College, Charlotte, N ’ 
Tobacco 
N Leaf Tol ( ranteed Chewing, 
$ 12 $ 1okin pounds $1.50 
Pay 1 ei Va armers, Mur- 
N IL T co om rower to consumer 
£1. AC 10 2.50: smoking, 10, $1.75 
stmayr Uni I mers, Bardwell 
Tree Killer 
kill 50 trees, $1 Bo-Ko Co., 
John 





1 clippings for fall shipment. 
oston, Vi 


V I i. South B 


\ t Sus Apples, © ibbage. Potatoes, Onions, 
5 Cukes Quote us what you have to. offer. 
alr Fruit & Produce Co., Palmetto, Fla. 


Help, Situation Wanted 


Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 


you is small No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn 

Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 









Concord, Ga, 


ries, Dept, 






arn $5. day 
Booklet free 





Roots, 
Conn. 


Eve rgreen Ss, Herbs. 


New Haven, 


g thering 
Botanical 65 x 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Carna- 
n Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample “Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
:s, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably LaDerma 
Dept. R. B., St. Louis, Mo. 











You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc Write 
S k} Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana 

Agent Earn as much as $30 each week taking or 

s for LaJae beauty creations and household remeilies. 
No experier or money required Write for free sam 
les Keystone Laboratories, 491 South Third, Mem 
p Tent 

A | open ito representatives of chor- 

ter s-hosiery direct to wearer Good 

Write now for free book, “‘Getting 
1 Company, 2418 C€ St., 








Accents rn $6 day Full or spare time Introduce 
finest line guaranteed Tlosier ors, Silk 
h iven f our own usé Ford car 

et p ers Write f Wilk-:it 
iW ‘ Dep 8137, Gree 

Auer Mer \ I “7 Day Take ( for 

ilicr i Guaranteed All new. styles, big 
llers ( s ‘ 1 dail Gi ntee bond 
ro s n W oui Sil en for 
\ Silknit HLosie ( Dep 1037, Day- 

Ohi 








CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 

soothing, healing pads. Safe! 
A: all drug, shoe and dept. stores, 35 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


$1 BRINGS NORMAN’ S ‘CHICKS—$1 
Pay in ba or e, plus postage Hatch daily. 
..25-$3.50; 50-$5 100-$10; 500-$47 
W ni Br. Leg 25 75: 5O- 5.00; 100 8: 500- 37 
C. A. NORMAN HATCHERIES, KNOXVILLE, TENN, 
Choice pullets. Write for prices. 


CHICKS C. 0. Get your chicks 
* before paying. 14} 

5 best breeds; $1.00 down places order— | 
B ie. bay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 
time. Write for catalog 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West4 4thsSt., Lexington, Ky. | Ky. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORNS [ius 283 MALES 


NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids. Michigan 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
RED POLL CATTLE THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
Bulls heifers for sole Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose 4 Po of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and buiterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 

































YD EK OK TOK HO TOM TK Tt TO OK OK OX 
as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 


A JOB by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 




















XUN 








-..on the track it’s 


cigarette ifs 


“\ TASTE/ 


TASTE above everything 


Taste shows, in Chesterfield, 
in the tobaccos we buy—aromatic leaf of good 
“body,” free from harshness, high in natural 
sugar, mild, ripe. It shows, too, in the way we 
blend and “cross-blend” them. 

Most of all, it shows in the way men stick 
to Chesterfields—for that’s final proof of taste! 


(~“hesterfield 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


MILD and yet 
THEY SATISFY 


© 1929, Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co, 








